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GUinE TO EDUCOURSE I 
TEACHER HANDBOOK 

The Guide to Educourse I Teacher Handbook presents a "Module Overs/lew" 
includmg instructional sequence objectives, instructional activities, and 
evaluation indicators; a progratmiat i c . f low chart; a description of evaluation 
procedures; and a materrals list. 

While the ability to "pay attention" Is fundamantal to all learning, the 
lack of attending behavior on the pBrt of exceptional children Is probably 
the frost prevalent and persistent liarning problem faced In the classroom by 
exceptional child teachers. 

The major objective of this inservice module is to develop the teacher 
skills which will (1) reduce the occurrence of behaviors which interfere w'th 
attention, and (2) elicit and maintain attending behavror through a behavior 
modi fi cat ion approach. 
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EVALUATION PROCEpURES 



P re ^ A 5 sessment 

After reading the Guide to Educoufse I Teacher HandboQk and the 
I ntrodLict I on, to the Handbook , the teadier can discuss the Educourse I 
prDgram with the Reiource Person and arrange for a Pre-assessenient of attending 
behavior skilli by obtaining a 15 minuce videotape of a typical instructional 
activity, A clasiroom observation of a 15 minute lesson can be made with a 
checklist for interfering behaviors by the Resource Person If videotape 
equipment Is not available. If the evaluation of tha instructional activity 
indicatei that no more thdn 10 Incidents of Interfering behaviors among the 5 
categories were recorded, there should be no need for the teacher to complete 
the EDUCOURSE I training program. If more than 10 Incidents were recorded, 
the teacher should prepare to complete the EDUCOURSE program, 
Post-assessmant 

After completing the EDUCOURSE I training program, emphasizing those 
enabling el©Tienti which leemsd most important for the Individual trainee, a 
15 minute post'-course videotape should be made by the Resource Person or a 
classroom observation If the videotape equipment Is not avalable. 

If the evaluation indicates that a signlflcent decrease has not been 
made in the number of Interfering behaviors recorded In the pre-assessment 
lesson, the trainee can retake all or those parti of the trairing cycle which 
seem appropriate. 

MATERIALS LIST 

. 1 audio tape recorder 

Hardware - ^ 

1. videotape recorder ' inlcrophona stands 

1 TV camera ^ tripod 

1 TV monitor ' ^'^e angle lens 

us^^^^k«««b i audio mixer 

2 Microphones miscellaneous cables 
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Software 

Guide to Educourse I Teacher Handbook 
EduCQurse ! Teachers Handbook 
k Videotaped Snstructional/Hodel Lessons 
Videotaped Introduction to EDUCOURSE I 
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DAILY COURSE SCHEDULE 



The daily course ichedule lists the activities that you will 
complete in EDUCOURSE I. The schodule is in the form of a day-by- 
day checklist. Use the spaces to check off each activity as you 
complete it* 

PRELIMINARY ACTIVITIES 

Pate 

RECE!\/£ TRAINING IN USE Or 

(week VIDEOTAPE RECORDER (VTR) 

preceding 

course) SEE HANDBOOK PAGE V AND COMPLETE 

PRE^COURSE VIDEOTAPE 



jNTROOUCTION 

Day 1 MEET WITH COORDINATOR FOR ORIENTATION 



VIEW EDUCOURSE ONE INTRODUCTORY TAPE 



READ HANDBOOK^ PAGES 1-37 



INSTRUCTrONAL SEQUENCE ONE 

Day 2 VIEW I NSTRUCTI ONAL/HODEL ONE: 

COMPLETE CHECKLIST: PAGES 36-37 

PLAN FIRST OBSERVATION: SEE HANDBOOK 
PAGES iB-kZ 
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Day 3 



VltW PRF-COURSF; VIDEOTAPf; AND CnMPLETE 
OBSERVATION FORMS: SEL HANDBOOK PAUfS 



PLAN CLASSROOM OBSERVATION: HANDBOOK 
PAGES ^3-50 

Day k MAKE CLASSROOM OBSERVATION AND COMPLETE 

OBSERVATION FORMS: HANDBOOK PAGES 

READ HANDBOOK: PAGES 51-61 



INSTRUCT! QNAL SEQUENCE TWO 

Day 5 VIEW INSTRUCTIONAL/MODEL TOO: COMPLETE 

CHECKLIST PAGE 61 



PLAN MICROTEACH LESSON: HANDBOOK 
PAGES 62-65 

Day 6 CONDUCT AND VIDEOTAPE MICROTEACH 



VIEW MICROTEACH AND COMPLETE TEACHER 
SELF-EVALUATION: HANDBOOK PAGES 66-59 

PLAN RETEACH LESSON: HANDBOOK PAGES 
70-73 

Day 7 CONDUCT AND VIDEOTAPE RETEACH 

VIEW RETEACH AND COMPLETE TEACHER 
SELF-EVALUATION: HANDBOOK PAGES 73-76 



READ HANDBOOK: PAGES 77-93 



INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE THREE 

Day 8 VIEW INSTRUCTIONAL/MODEL THREE: 

COMPLETE CHECKLIST PAGE 93 

PLAN FIRST CLASS iOOM SESSION: 
HANDBOOK PAGES 94-102 
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Day 9 



CONDUCT AND RECORD riHST ClASSROOH 
SESSION 



LISTEN TO AUDIOTAPE AND COHPLErE 
TEACHEP SELF^FMLUATION: HANDBOOK 
PAGES 101-102 

PLAN SECOND CLASSROOM SESSION: 
HANDBOOK PAGES 103-105 

Day JO CONDUCT AND RECORD SECOND CLASSROOM 

SESSION 

LISTEN TO AUDIOTAPE AND COMPLETE 
TEACHER SELF-EVALUATION: PAGES 106-110 

REAP HANDBOOK: PAGES 1 11-127 



INSTRUCTiONAL SEaUENCE FOUR 

Day II VIEW INSTRUCTIONAL/MODEL FOUn: 

COMPLETE CHECKLIST: PAGE 128 

PLAN STRUCTURED INTERVIEWS: HANDBOOK 
PAGES 129-133 

PLAN REINFORCEMENT MENU: HANDBOOK 
PAGES 134-135 

Day 12 CONDUCT AND RECORD STRUCTURED INTERVIEWS 

HANDBOOK PAGE 133 

CONSTRUCT REINFORCEMENT MENU: 
HANDBOOK PAGES 135-138 

Day i3 CONDUCT AND VIDEOTAPE MICROTEACH 

VIEW MICROTEACH AND COMPLETE TEACHER 
SELF-EVALUTfON* HANDBOOK PAGES 139-141 

PLAN RETEACH LESSON: HANDBOOK 
PAGES 142-148 

Day 14 CONDUCT AND VIDEOTAPE RETEACH 
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VI tW RETFACH AND COHPLETL" TFACHER 
SELF-EUALUATION: HANDBOOK PAUt S 



POST-COURSE ACT I VITIES 

MEET WITH FIELD TEST COOROINATOR 
(week FOR INSTRUCTION IN COURSE FOLLOW-UP 

following AND EVALUATION 



course) 



COMPLETE COURSE EVALUATION; 
PAGES 157-168 
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Bt^fnra you bti^gin EDUCOURSE I. it is Impnrtant that you ohxaln 
3 pre-course videotape of an i nstruct i and 1 activity. The pre- 
course videotape will give you an opportunity to prdctice using the 
videotJpe recording equipment. You will refer to this tape when 
completing the activities in Instructional Sequence One, 

INSTRUCTIONS : 

Plan an i nit ruct i ona 1 lesson. The academic content of the 
activity Is not significant; however, it should provide an opportunity 
for all students to actively participate* The activi Ly should last 
for fifteen minutes. Your direct ioni to the students should be recorded 
at the beginning of tfie tape* 

When you have completed the tape, record the information indicated 
below: 

DATE OF RECORDING 

NATURE OF INSTRUCTIONAL TASK . 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS INVOLVEO ______________ 

TYPE OF PARTICIPATION REaUiRED 

V 
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EDUCOURSE I 



ATTENDING BEHAVIOR: 
SKILLS FOR TEACHING 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 



OBJECTIVES AND COURSE SEQUENCE OUTLINE 



OBJECTiVE 

EDUCOURSE ONE represents a behavior modification approach to 
prDmoting attention In the exceptional child classroom. The 
object ivs of this cDurse is to develop teacher skills which will 
(1) reduce the occurrence of behaviors which Interfere with 
attention, and (2) elicit and maintain attending behavior. 



COURSE SEQUENCE OUTLINE 
INTRODUCTION 

The objective of the introduction iS to summarize the 
rationale for using behavior modifcation techniques to promote 
attending behavior In the excepclonal child classroom, and to 
provide an overview of the operation of EnuCOURSE ONE as a teacher 
inservice training program. 

The four instructional sequences in EDUCOURSE ONE comprise a 
developmental approach to the systematic application of behavior 
modi fi cat ion techniques , 

INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE ONE 

Aisessjng Interfering Behaviori 

K Recognizing Interfering Behaviors 

2, Establishing a Base-Rate for Interfering Behaviors 

3. Identifying Reinforcing Outcomes for Interfering 
Behaviors 
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The objactive of Instructlondl Sequence One ts the 
development of observational skills for fissessinq student 
attending problems. At the completion of this SequeriLti, 
the te.^chtfr will have ticquir«d jnformdtion essential to 
the pidnning of effective behdvior modificdtion strdteqies 
in her cldssrowi, and will have practiced ddtd-col lect ion 
skills necessary to an assessnient of these strateq^^s as 
ef feet i ve means of iiiodifying behavior* 

Product! Base-Rate for Interfering Behavior 

INSTRUCTIONAL SEQjJEHCt TWO 

Encitinq Attending Behaviors 

1. Discussing Attending Behavior 

2* EHciting Student CKamples of Attending Behavior 
3* EstabUshing Rules for Attending Behavior 

The objective of Instructional Sequence Two is the 
development of teacher skills for eliciting attending 
behavior. At the completion of this sequence the teachar 
will be able to facilitate the emission of responses 
incompatible with Interfering behavior, and will have set 
bahavioral goals for her students. These goals will 
provide the basis for the modification strategies presented 
in the remaining sequences. 

Product" Rules for Attending Behavior. 

INSTRUCTSONAL SEQUENCE THREE 

Using Teachgr^Attention to Modify Behavior 

1. Using Approval Responses 

2. Relating Approval to Specif Student Responses 

3. RedJ stribut I ng Teacher-Atte- ion 

The objective of Instructional Sequence Three is the 
developmant of skills in using teacher^attention to 
eliminate Interfering behavior and increase attending 
behavior. At the completion of this sequence, the teacher 
will be familiar with the use of relevant social stimuli 
as an effective behavior modification strategy. 

Product • Rai nforcement Strategy ( 1 )"Tajcher*At tent ion 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SEaUENCE FOUR 



Devising and Imp lenient lug a Reinforcement System 

1. Developing a Re i nforcement Strategy 

2. Establishing Cant i nganc I es 

3. Enforcing Contingencies 

The objective of Instructional Sequence Four is the develop 
ment of teacher skills in; (a) determining reinforcers to meet 
individuol needs, and (b) constructing and administering an 
Indl vi dual i zed reinforcement system. 

At the completion of this sequence, the teacher (I) will 
have compiled an Individual record system in the form of a 
reinforcement menu from which chi idren can realize personal 
preferences in their choice of activities; and (2) will have 
established a token system for administering reinforcement 
according to individual needs. 

Reinforcement Strategy (2) -^Rei nforcement Menu 
Reinforcement Strategy (3)^^Token System 



EDUCOURSE I: COURSE; CONTENT 

OBJtCTI VL 

The •^tjective of Educojrse J to train e><ceptIonal child 
teachers ir the systematic appUca.:jon of teaching techniques 
designed to *rllcit and maintain stu^Fit attending behavior. 

ATTENTION AND TIK EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 

The abiUtv t.;^ *'pay attention" U f uni^^amenta I to all learning. 
Attending labeTf the behavior of looking at, or noticing, certain 
features of a per^^^n, >hing, or condition which come to be 
discriminative for that itlmulus; since actual verffication of 
Inferred periods of ittenUon can be made only through observable 
responses, attending siso i icorporates the response made in the 
presence of a particufir stiiMjlus. Thus a child^s partem of responding 
comprises a record of his atte;;ding. Before children can learn, they 
must be able to attend to specific stlmuU in the educatfOnal 
environment, focus on relevant cue^ inherent to those stimuli, and 
make an appropriate response. 
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For most chMcir^n, thu skills reldt^H to ritteruiOfi dre 
deva I opnientd I ; when they enter school, they hiive alratddy dcquired 
dpprQpridte pdtterns of ''noticinq'' dnd "doing." MJny exceptionijl 
children, however, exhibit dttention deficits which prohibit or 
interfera with learning behavior. Such deficits mdy be manifested 
as hyperactivity or df s rupt I veness p or may be indicated by the 
student's lack of attention to the teacher or the learning task, 
his Inability to follow directions, or his unwillingness to undertake 
and complete learning tasks. These observations suggest that it Is 
the exceptional child's failure to master the basic learning competency 
of attending that constitutes the most serious Instructional problem 
for his teacher. 

The practical experience of exceptional child teachers, who 
consistently indicate students* lack of attending behavior as the most 
prevalent learning problem in their classroom, lends credence to this 
viewpoint* It is also supported by a survey of educational researehi 
fronn which there emerges an ernphasis on attention both as an area of 
general deficit in the exceptional child and as an area for needed 
instructional improvement* 

In his approach to clinical teaching. Smith (1968) reflects the 

benef of many psychologists and educators that "general lack of 

attenti'on. . . Is the primary reason that retarded children often do 

ill 

poorly In school activftles, and concludes his assessment of this 
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problani with the stdteindnt thai **he Ipl ng the retdrded lu develop 
skills in dttending to r^ltjvdnt stiniuli U iniportjnt fur i nstruct jun^j I 
effect ivaness/'2 Harlng (1968) views dttention as ''a crucUl 
consfderation in the instructional environment'';^ while Robinson and 
Robinson (1965), in their exdmlnation of learning theories raUted 
to mental retardation, offer the surnTiation thdt **for retarded 
chi I dren. management of attention is possibly the most valuable 
contribution a teacher can make,*'^ 

Educourse 1^ then, is presented as an insarvice training program 
in the belief that eliciting and maintaining student attending behavior 
is tha most important function of the aKceptional child educator. 



MANAGEMENT OF ATTENTION THROUGH BEHAVIORAL TECHNIQUES 

The instructional skills Included In Educourse I represent a 
behavforal approach to exceptional child education. This approach has 
three basic propositions: 

(1) Learning Is reflected in a change of behavior. 

(2) CompleK forms of human functioning are learned* 

(3) Because behavior is learned, it can be changed. ^ 
Essentially, this approach requires that exceptional child teachers focus 
on chfldren who are labeled as ''mentally retarded" as children who exhibit 
ffialadapti ve behaviors which interfere with the acquisition of adaptive 
behaviors necessary to learning. 
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Xb€_. _Conce£^^f I n tar re r i nq_B6fhav lo r 

A behavfordi approach to attending problems Is of urqant 

importance to exceptional child teachers since recent research 

suggests that ''much of the behavior currently resulting in d 

djagnosis of 'mental retardat I on * . . -wi 1 I eventually be viewed 

6 

as merely severe interfering behavior." The term fnterfer rnq 
behavior refers to certain kinds of behavior which GOfrpete with 
or totally preclude the le^irnfng of other, more adaptive behavior " 
patterns. It is used to designate specific behaviors which are 
not only inherently undesirable, but which also occur with such 
frequency that they reduce the probability of any other responses 
being em ft ted. 

Such interfering behavior may play a major role In many 
patterns of retarded behavior^ especially that of not paying attention. 
It IS obvious, for e?<ample, that hyperact!ve behavior, usually described 
as short attention span combined with an excessive rate of behavior 
diffusion, interferes with attending behavior in that the child who Is 
moving through his environment rapidly and continually is not able to 
attend to relevant cues and does not make appropriate social or academic 
responses. A broad range of disruptive behaviors, such as constant 
talking, walking around^ throwing objects, or poking other students, may 
also be implicated as attent i on'^ I nterfer i ng behaviors. 
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In EJticourSK I, the initial objectives for rhe ledfher (jro 
the identi f icdtion of such md 1 jdtipt i vo behaviors which intffrfere 
with attendinq behavior, tjnd dssistunce to the .child in develupinfj 
more adaptive patterns of response. Instead of askinq wh^ an 
eKceptional child behaves as he does, or dttefTipting to relata his 
learning problems to underlying physlcdlj psychological, or naurological 
factors, the tedcher's task rs to determine what behavior the child 
exhibits which interferes with his ability to'^^Vend, and then to help 
the child in modifying this behavior. 

Behavior Modiffcatlon 

Educourse I represents a behavior modification approach to promoting 
attending behavior In the exceptional child classroom. The methodology 
proposed in the course is derived from the premise that behavior Is 
learned, and that It is learned in accordance with Thorndike's Law of 
Effect, which states that "an act may be altered in its strength by Its 
consequences,^'^ Specific instructiona] skills In Educourse I are based 
on the following principles of behavior modification: 

K Behavior is affected by its consequences, 

2, Coniaquences must be closely related to desired terminal 
behaviors , 

3- Consequences are defined only in terms of their actual 
effect on the learner. 

4, Consequences must be consistently administered. 

An underitandi rig of these basic principles is essential to the effective 
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appliCiitlon of the I ns t rue 1 1 on j I lechnlques in tducuurse L 



I . Behdvior is Influenced by its consequences. 

The probabinty of any behavior's reoccurrence is directly 
related to the effect that behavior has on securing positive or 
negative outcomes frofn the environment* Thus any behavior fs 
influenced by what happens as a consequence of its occurrenr.e: 
if a behdvior is rewarded, It tends to be repeated; if It is 
punishedp ft Is not likely to be repeated. If no GOnsequences 
obtain for a particular behavior—i .e, , if it is neither rewarded 
nor punished, but merely ignored— that behavior will probably not 
reoccur^ 



A CQnciie statement of the application of this principle to 
the problem of promoting attending behavior in the classroom is 
made in the following excerpts: 

The child learns to attend to conditions around 
hjm In schooU... He responds to relevant stimuli 
or groups of stimuli by making specific movt^ments 
that are usually easily observable. Some types of 
responias the child makes to the^.e conditions 
predictably come to be made mor^^ often than others 
as a result of reinforcement of th^be responses. 
The stimuli present when cheSe re^punses are einforced 
coma to exert control over future responses in their 
presence; thus, ''attending" to them results* For 
example, during an arithmetic lesson, many children 
predictably begin their assignment immediately, while 
a few predictably gaze around the room. Response 
patterns which predictably occur becCTne established 
through eyents wh h. h serve as coniaquences for these 
responses 
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Hdvinq estiib I ished that "thu CQnSt^qiiunces for responding ejfif thij 

hMX factors in estdbrishlng dny bt^iici^jor pattern, includinq 
9 

dttendinq,'* Hdrinq concludes thtit "the prirndry responsibility 
of the tedcher in deyelopmc] attending and responding to the 
claisroom stimuli Involves selecting motivating GOnditions 
appropridte to the child and the classroom and arrdnging them 
to. occur in some pattern immediately following a specified 
pattern of respond ing J' ' ^ 

In the classroom, teachers control a variety of consequences, 
both positive and negativep for student behavlor--grades , verbal 
approval or reproof, smiles or frc^ns, the granting or withholding 
□f privileges. With systematic application of appropriate 
consequences, teachers can influence or modify student behavior. 
Through the use of positive reinforcement, teachers can increase 
the occurrence of attending behavior; through the use of negative 
reinforcement or e?^tinction procedures, they can decrease the 
occurrence of Interfering behavior. 

EducQurse I is concerned essentially with positive reinforcefTient 
as a consequence for student attending behayior. Positive reinforcement 
is anything that encourages a student to behave in the desired way. Its 
purposa is to reward specific student behaviors with something the 
student wants or will like; its effect is to make that behavior more 
likely to recur* It must be noted that any behavior which Is consistently 
and positively reinforced will tend to be repeated. This princfple is 

1 1 



especi.jlly important In tunns of the inlerfurlnq i)eihjvlors d i snusst'l 
above, in that such behaviors dre possibly fndinluinfed because fhf?y . 
result in teacher or peer attention which servys ds positive 
rei nforcemenf: * 

Since interfering behdvior is a prevalent feature of the 
eKceptfonal class situation, and a prifnary obstaela to attending 
behdvior, the teacher should also be familiar with negative 
reinforcement and extinction as methods of dealing with such behavior. 

Naqative reinforcennent is anything that discourages undeii'rable 
behavior on the part of the learner. The purpose of negative 
reinforcement is to provide as a consequence for student behavior 
something that the student does not want or will not like; its effect 
is to make that behavior less likely to recur. 

Negative reinforcement Is, in effect,, punishment. As punishment. 
It often has undesirable side effects detrimental to learning^ 
particularly In that the itudent may learn to dislike the teacher or 
to avoid ichool* Because of these side effects. It is the position of 
this course that the only punishment appropriately utilized to diminish 
interfering behaviors Is that of withholding positive reinforcement. 

Interfering behaviors can also be controlled through ext incti on. 
This term applies to the planned absence of either positive or negative 
rei nforcment. When any form of reinforcement is deliberately and 
consistently withheld, the behavior which ?s thus ignored will be 
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extinguished or diminlsliad. While there is coniideraiiU eviff^nce 
that interfering behiviors can be eliminated by systemdtic witlidrawdl 
of attention to them, this procedure is conipliCdted by the condiflon 
of requiring total avoiddnce of reinforcement. This problem will be 
examined at length later; however, in attempting t^ ^^nn^ul^h 
behavior, the teacher should remember that It is rr^rc/ efficient to 
countercondftlon interfering behavior by replacing it with ; ncwrp^t i b i 
adaptive alternatives than it is to attempt to extmquf^h it w/ih^n^ 
rapl acament- 

2 , Consequences must be closely related to desi ^i^iJimii}^ i-^ttd^Ii^ 

The teacher should remembar that the affect: of concec^LJences 

behavior are automatic. 

1. Anx behavior that li positively reinforced, or rewarded, wfil 
tend to be repeated* 

If a student emits an Interfering behavior to ^ 'show 
off for his peers, and they give him the desired 
attention, he will probably continue with such antics, 

2. Anx behavior which is negatively reinforced, or punished, Is 
not likely to be repeated. 

If a itudent attempts to answer a question, and 
his reply is met v/ith rldieule, he probably will 
not answer any more questions* 

3* An^ behavior which Is Ignored will extinguish. 

if a child raises his hand to participate in a 
dlFCJSsion but Is never called on, ha probably 
will cease to volunteer information. 

Thasa axamples underscore the importance of relating consequences to 

deiired terminal behaviors; the teacher must ascertain that specific 
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behaviors are beinq dppropridtely reinforcech 

3^ Consequences are defined only in terms of how they aff^nt the 
1 earner . 

In order to control attending and interfering behaviors, th'i 
'teacher must be able to specify parttcular behaviors to be reinforced 
and to datarmlne effective reinforcers. This is sometimes a difficult 
undertaking because reinforcers are often chMd-specif ic or situation- 
specific; that IS, things which are reinforcing to one child may be 
aversive to another, or things which are reinforcing in one situation 
may not be effective in others. While teacheri may ba able to make 
some educated guesses about how partfcular reinforceri may influence 
a learner, it must be noted that the only way to detarmlne the nature 
of a consequence is to assess the affect It has on the student's 
behavior* 

This principle Is particularly relevant to problems which arise 
from the application of consequences which the teacher beliaves to 
be punishing but which are really rei nforci ng--for example, some 
students are so dependent on attention from the teacher that even 
scolciing may serve as a reinforeer for whatever behavior they emit 
to obtain the desired attention. 

Consequences must be consistently administered . 
In order to effect desired changes in student behavior, the 

1^ 



tadcher niuit be consistent fn her respoiiSus to cfiildrfin: dppropri *jtr 
behdvior must l>e rewarded; interfering t)f5havior must be punished (jr 
extinguished^ If the teacher is not consistent in the provision of 
consequences-- i f a given behsivior is sometimes reinforced and 
ioniatimes pun I shed-^she not only confuses the student, but also impedes 
his learning of adaptive behavior. 

The application of positive and negative consequences is so obviously 
related to changing or controlling behaviors that behavior modification 
may be summarized as -'effective teaching*" Rewarding children for 
appropriate behavior is certainly not new to education; many teachers 
are already familiar with these principles of behavior modification. 
However, it is not the mere presence of these aspects of methodology in 
the classroc^ that Is essential to the behavior modification strategy, 
but rather thei r consistent and systemat j c appl ication . 

Because teacheri often do not recognize the potency of positive 
and negative consequences in the classroom, or understand how to 
effectively utilize these with children who have attending problems, 
each Instructional sequence in Educourse I wr 1 1 explore these behavioral 
principles in greater depth and, more important ly, give the teacher 
practice In their iystematic application in the classroaTi, The 
objectiva of the total sequence of instructional skills is to provide 
the exceptional child with a highly predictable learning environment** 
an environment in which the child knows what behavior Is expected of 
him, and what consequences are contingent upon his meeting these 
expectations. 



EOUCOURSE I: COURSE OPERATION 



EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH TO TEACHER EDUCATION 

Educourse I utMizes an experimental approach to teacher 
education, the prototype for which Is the Hinicourse Instructional 
Model developed by the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research 
and Development at Berkeley, Cal I fornf a. ' ' The objective of this 
approach Is to actually shape specif ic skflls and behavior patterns 
required for effective teaching* To accomplish this objective^ the 
Hinicourse Model meets three important requirements: first, it 
provides a clear definition of the skills to be learned, including 
a videotaped instructional model which allows the teacher to see 
skills performed In a classroom context; second, it provides an 
opportunity for the teacher to practice each new skill under optimal 
conditions; third, the Minlcourse Mode) provides feedback on the 
practice performance and an opportunity for ielf-evaluation. 

The methodology used in the Mini course programs to change 
teacher behaviors toward the effective utilization of Instructional 
skills Incorporate the following rationale: 
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( I ) Shapi nq_ Behavior 

Shapi nq refers to the development of a given behavior 
through the use of reinforcement techniques. It involves 
prifnariJy imitationp or developing a response to match a 
criterion or model response.. Shaping Is implemented first 
through the use of i nstruGtional and model lessons to 
establish the desired behaviors. 

Instructional lessons, in the form of videotape presentations, 
are used to demonstrate desired behaviors* Rationale is relegated 
to accompanying printed materials since it is not essential to the 
laarning of a behavior; thus the instructional lesson establishes 
performance criteria which are limited to specific skills which 
can be clearly defined and demonstrated* The instruct ional lessons 
present main points in a variety of ways, such as through verbal 
description, visual presentation^ and enactment of examples* 

(2) Pereaptual Model inq 

Both f nitructlonal and model lessons utilize perceptual 
modeling, or demonstrations of desired behavior (rather than 
symbol ic modeling, or Instructions about a specified behavFor.) 
The model lessons are designed to illustrate the behaviors 
presented on the instructional tape In the context of a regular 
classroom lesson- Another purpose of the model lessons Is to 
develop sensitivity for the behaviors being taught by requiring 
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teachers to watch for these behaviors In the model lessons 
and to identify them when they occur* Model behaviors are 
then imitated in successive brief sessions of mi croteach 1 ng, 
which comprise the second stage In matching criteria behaviors, 
or shapl ngs 

(3) Mjcroteachi nq (and Reteachlng) 

Microteaching and reteachlng^ in which the teacher dctually 
tries out the skills under controlled conditions, are probably 
the most Important parts of the course, 

Microteaching Is a method of teacher training developed at 
the Stanford School of Education* The basic idea behind 
microteaching is to create a special teaching situation which 
can be closely obierved, !n microteaching^ the teacher works 
with a small class (4-5 students), teaches a short lesson (10-15 
minutes), and concentrates his attention on a specific part of 
the complex teaching process* The teacher's performarice is 
recorded on vfdeotapej which is then available for Immediate 
replay and careful scrutiny. Thus, the teacher Is provided with 
the means to see himself as others see htm, to Judge his 
performance for himself, prior to reteachlng practice again 
utilizing the same skill. 

The fundamental propositions of mT^oteaf^hing are as follows 
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(a) In microteachinq, the teachef" is given a single teaching 
skill at a time to learn. Thtn he has tlie opportunity to 
try his skill in an actual lesi^O^, v/!th Ills own students. 
He succeeds If he can use the slu 1 1 , not If he can tell 
sofneone about ft. 

(b) Microteaching breaks complex teaching skills down into 
component ski 1 1 s , which are clear i^nd specific* This 
breakdown facilitates the learning of a complex skilly 
since it is the sumation of the morw specific skills 
the teacher has learned. 

(c) While learning a skill, the teacher receives immediate 
feedback as to how well he is progressing In mastering 

the skill. Because of the videotape, he can Instantaneously 
replay his lesson and see for himself his failure or success 
in properly using the skill. 

(d) Since microteaching gives the teacher a "second chance'' to 
teach the same lessonp the new teaching skill can be further 
reinforced. He has a chance to correct his mistakes and be 
more confident of his correct use of a teaching skill* 
Teachers can, then, practice specified skills under optimal 
conditions^ then transfer these skills to the regular 
classroom teaching situation. 
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The poientijl of the vidcntdpe recordt^r lies in its uses 
ds d device for recording and subsequently analyzing co-nplex 
behdvinr tor the purposes of teacher improvement. Tho 
videotape affords direct teacher observation of his own 
cldssroom performance. This is iniportant because 

(a) it permits rapid behavioral feedback, with the customary 
delays between behavior and consequances which result in 
poorer learning omitted; and 

(b) it prRsents a complate and objactive record of behavior 
and the certainity that it actuflny occurred, which is 
important to both maintaining and changing skills. 

The self-evaluation made possible by the use of videotape 
feedback Is important m effecting des,ired changes in teacher 
behavior, and as such is perhaps one of the most essential 
components of the inservice training programs. 
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EOUCOURSE I 



Educourse | contains four Instructional sequences, each of which 
deals with a set of threo related ski lis. During each sequence, the 
teacher completes the fol [owing act i»/i ties- 

The teacher reads the pertinent materfals in the 
Handbook; and then views a videotaped instructional /mode I 
lesson which demonstrates the skills to be learned. During 
the viewing, the teacher uses a checklist provided in the 
Handbook to assess his ability to Identify examples of the 
skills presented in the lesson. 



The teacher uses forms provided In the Handbook to 
plan a lesson encompassing the three new skills. He then 
practices *,he skills in a lesson with a small group of students. 
His presentation is recorded for the purpose of later analysis 
and self-L/aluatlon. Immediately following the lesson, the 
teacher replays the recording and evaluates his performance 
on the forms In the Handbook . 

The teacher uses forms provided in the Handbook to 
fep]an his lesson and reteach. Again, he records, replays, 
and evaluates his performance. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SEaUENCE ONE 

ASSESSING 
INTERFERING BEHAVIORS 



OBJECT IVt • 



ERIC 



The objective of Instructional Sequence On^ is to help you 
develop skills for assessing attending problems ?n your classroom 



INTRODUCTION 

An assessment of attend Ing problems involves three observational 
Skills which are prerequisites to implementing behavior modification 
strategi es* 

The first prerequiiite to behavior modification is identification 
and definition of the bihavior in which change Is desired, Becauie 
attending problems In the exceptfona! child classroom are usually 
ma^nifested as interfering behaviors, your ftrst task is to define 
and Identify these behaviors. The first skill. Recognizing Interfering 
Behavfori, will enable you to observe your students and determine what 
interfering bahaviors occur In your classroom. 

The second prerequisite to behavior modification is to determine 
how often interfering behaviors occur. This measurement of the 
occurrence of Interfering behavior before the implementation of 
modification strategies, used in comparison with later observations, 
will provide a referance point against which to measure changes in 
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student behdvior, and thus assess the effect i veness of the procedures 
you will use to reduce thn occurrence of interfering behaviors, and 
ftrengthen attending behdviors* The second observat londl skill, 
Establishing a Base-Rate , will enable you to measure the occurrence 
of interfering behavfors in your clasiroom. 

Since interfering behaviors are somatimas maintained because they 
are inadvertently reinforced, the third prerequisite to behavior 
modification is a consideration of possible re?nfofcIng outcomes for 
fnterfering behaviors. The third observational skill. Identifying 
Reinforcing Outcomes , will enable you to recognize events and conditions 
in the classroom which may be reinforcing interfering behaviors. 

The three skills in Instructional Sequence One will enable you to 
assess attending problems in your classroom through the observation and 
measurement of student behavior. As you practice these three skills, 
you will acquire important information regarding your students' 
functioning. This information will assist you In planning a behavior 
modification approach to attending problems; it will also provide a 
means of measuring changas in your students* behavior, and the 
effectiveness of the techniques you will uge to bring about these 
changes. Thus, your ability to objectively describe, observe, and 
measure behavior is an essential first step to implementing behavior 
modification strategies !n your classroom. 
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SKILL h RECOGNIZING INTLRFERING BEHAVIORS 

Behavior modi f Ication must begin where the child Is. In the 
exceptional classroom, children's attending problems are often 
characterized by the emission of interfering behaviors* or responses 
to stimulus events other than the learning task. These responses 
indfcate that the student is either unaware of the learning task 
directed to h!m, or that he is unwilling to respond to that task. 

Whatever their manifestation, these behaviors Interfere with 
tha student-i ability to attend to the learning task. They may 
also disrupt the learning situation for other students, or involve 
responses which are inherently undesirable, such as aggression or 
dfistruct ion* 

Interfering behaviors , then are maladaptive behaviors which 
occur with such frequency that they reduce the probability of 
appropriate responses being made, and thus impede the learning of 
adaptive behavior patternst" Interfering behaviors are incompatible 
with attending behavior and may be considered as cues that a student 
is not paying attention to the learning task. Your first task In 
promoting attending behavior is to be able to recognize these cues. 
Ourfng a learning aGtlvity, you must notice where the student Is 
looking, his facial expression, how he is sitting or moving, where 
his attention Is directed. These observations are essentialto the 
recognition of interfering behavior. 
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The fonowing c 1 ass i f i cat lonZ of sample responses will dssist 
you in recognizing interfering behaviors: 



INTERFERING 

Classifications 

1 . Gross Ho tor 

2. N oise Hak|ng 
3* y^erba 1 i zat 1 on 

Or i ent f n^g 
S* Aggress 1 on 

6. Other 

These examplei are not exhaustive; 
will enable you to make a classroom 



BEHAVIORS 

Specific Behaviors 

getting out of seat 
wal ki ng around 
hopping, skipping, Jumping 
moving desk to neighbor 
rocking desk 
f lai 1 ing arms 

clapping hands 
tapping feet 

tapping pencil or other object 
rattling or tearing paper 

whistl ing or singing 
laughi ng 
crying 

cal I ing out to teacher 
making extraneous comments 
talking with other children 

turning head or body toward 

another person 
looking at another child 
looking at objects 
ihowing objects to another child 

pushing or shoving 
hitting or kicking 
poking with objects 
grabbing objects or work 
knocking books off desk 
throwing objects 

ignoring teacher questioni* 
dl rect Ions , I nst ructions 
doing something other than 
that directed to do 

howeverp' your familiarity with them 

1 observation and identify interfering 



behaviors which occur among your students, 



An you-observe studttnt b^hdvior and refcugnl^e interfering 
behaviors, you muy diso note cldssroofn conditions whicfi stft the 
occasion for their occurrence. Such Londitions are ''districting 
stimLili,*' and mdy involve outside events which are allowed to 
Intrude upon the classroom; physical arrangement of the classrooni, 
instructional materialSp or equipment; the presence of irrelevant 
materials; seating arrangemgnts ; and the like. Through consideration 
of these conditions and careful engineering of the classroom 
environment to remove them, you can sometimes prevent the occurrence 
of Interfering behavior. 

SKILL 2- ESTABLISH ING A BASE-RATE FOR iNTERFERING BEHAVIORS 

A base-rate is a measure of the amount » or rate, of behavior 
occurring naturally In the classroom. By establishing a base-rate 
for specific Interfering behaviors before you implement behavior 
modification procedures^ you will have a reference point against which 
to measure changes in beha^/Ior. By obtaining sfmMar data throughout 
the behavior modification process and comparing them with the base-ratep 
you will be able to assess the effectiveness of the techniques you use 
to eliminate interfering behaviors and promote attending behavior. 

The following example Illustrates the value of the base-rate and 
data conaction In determining the affect I veness of specific modiflcatio 
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techn i quiiS • 



. . .A tuam decidad thdt their llttlf- seven-yedr-ol d 
boy wds hjving grt-dt difficulty becduse he was emittino 
so itidny disruptive behaviors. He was doing things 
fjirly continuously that interfered with learning sine- 
he could not attend to instructions while so engaged 
Most of these were audible: grunts, groans, banglngs, 
and a!) those things chut active little boys can get 
involved In. The teachers took three fis-e-minute 
samples of the youngster's behavior during Instructional 
time in which they counted dll instances of audible 
aisruptive behaviors. There were 46 of these altogether 
or slightly over 15 per session. He was a fairly noisy 
little boy! To control this, the teachers put the boy 
on a token sxstem and gave opproval for quiet behavior, 
and these disrupt Iva behaviors dropped to ?ero. They 
increased the sessions to fifteen minutes and then to 
twenty and twenty five minutes. The behaviors remainpd 
at zero until they considerably reduced the approval, 
which resulted in a slight Increase. The teachers 
demonstrated quite clearly that this child could change 
his behavior dramatically and that he was able to control 
those activities that would markedly fnterfere with his 
learning and be quite disturbing to the teacher and the 
rest of the class. The significant data are In the fo! lowing 
table. Note the dramatic change from the base-rate. From an 
average of 15.3 disruptloris for a five-minute session or 46 
for a fifteen-minute session he dropped to .8 and k 
respectively by the fifth day. 





Fi ve-minute 
Average 


Total Time 
(mi nutes) 


Total Frequency 


Baie-rdte 


15.3 


15 




Ist day 


0 


15 


0 


2nd day 


0 


15 


0 


3rd day 


0 


20 


0 


^th day 


1.8 


25 


9 


5th day 


.8 


25 


k 
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This hiinple exdmpli^, . .grdphically iMustrdttiS thts 
vatue of thii bdSuTutt* dnd djtu collection in 
deiiiunst fdt ing the effiCficy of tuacher control lenj 
Visri jb I t?s . 3 

One of the simplest ways to obtain a base-rate for i nterftir t ng 
behaviors in your classroom enCdi Is the following procedure: 

First, spectfy the behavior or behaviors which you wish to 
countp The interfering behaviors which you will Identify during 
the practice of Skill I will provide you with this i nformation, 

Nexty determine the setting in which these interfering behaviors 
are to be counted^ Since you will be sampling Interfering behaviors 
during a specified time interyaN-probably ten or fifteen minutes-^-on 
several different days, such factors as the nature of the Instructional 
task, the kind of participation It requires, the number of students 
Involved, and the time of day when it occurs should be held constant, 

* Then, tally the number of times the specified behaviors occur in 
the designated time Interval. When you are counting more than one 
interfering behavior, or when you are making a total class observation 
to determine the occurrence of an interfering behaviorp you may 
facllftate counting of responses in several ways — by keeping a form 
with you and simpiy tallying each Interfering response; by using a 
wrist counterp such as golfers wear, to keep a tally; or, If you 
have an aide or mature students, by appointing them to keep a record. 



In order to e s t\ib ) i sli uccurdty busu-rdtv', it is irnportijnt 
thuit ihlh observfitiun be repuutod over ,jf lijdst severtil ddyb* 
When you hjve Stiniplud interft*ring befhiviors during at teHSt three 
time intervals, establish the base- race by dividing tht* totd) 
number of occurrences by thu total number of time intervals 
observed. The fol lowing example i I lustrdtes this procedure 
for a total-class observation of an interfering behavior: 

INTERFERING BEHAVIOR: laaving seat unnecessarily 

and without permrs^ion 
during learning task 

TOTAL NUMBER OCCURRENCES 

DURING FIRST TEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 3 

DURING SECOND TEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 7 

DURING THIRD TEN-MINUTE OBSERVATiON 2 

TOTAL NUMBER OCCURRENCES DURING THREE 

TEN-MINUTE INTERVALS 12 

BASE-RATE 

(TOTAL OCCURRENCES (12) J TOTAL 

NUMBER TIME-INTERVALS OBSERVED (3)) ^ 

The accumulation of data for a base-rate and throughout the 
modification process Is essential to effecting changes in student 
behav i or* 
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SKILL 3: IDENTIFYiNG REINFOHCING OUTC OMES FOR IN TLRFERING bLMAVIURS 

An iniportdnt principltj of behdvior modification iS thdt behavior 
is influenced by whdt happens as a conscfquence of its Dccurrencu, dnd 
that behdvior which Is rewarded tends to be repe^jted. Some very 
effective techniques for establishing ippropritite patterns of behavior 
are derived from this principle of re i nforcemcnl , but its effect can 
also be seen in the eicabl ishinent of inappropriate pattftrns. of response* 
Any bahavior which is consistently rewarded will be maintained, and 
interfering behaviors are sometimes inadvertently maintained in the 
classroom because they secure outcomes which are rewarding to the 
child. 

In tha excaptiohal child classroom, Interfering behavior may be 
emitted by a child merely to attract attention to himself. For most 
children, teacher-attention is a very powerful reinforcer; for some 
children, ony kind of teacher-attention Is better than none. Even 
when the teacher responds to Interfering behavior with what she 
thinks are negative or avers ive outcomes (reminders to behave, 
scolding^ reprimandst etcj, she may actually be providing positive 
reinforcement for that behavior. 

The function of teacher-attent ion in inadvertently maintaining 
fnterftring behavior Is illustrated In the following example: 

A young male student was observed to spend about 
75 percent of his classroom time in a variety of 
interfering activities, such as tdlklng with other 
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itudtintSt pltiyiny with milk cartons, .md fihiyifi<j 
with toys Cirried in his f)uckyts* Duririfj Ihu 
recording of bdS'jIino d*jtd, it wyS Qbserved itiut Ih*', 
tedche f repea ted I y dskcd h ini to pu t his t h i nq ^ uwuy 
dnd begin work, Moru thdn hu I f thu teiichc^r-tittent ion 
fit! rtfceived followed inturferinfl behdviDr; Tfiis 
attention was obviously d powerful reinforcer for 
the student. By redistribution of teacher eittcntlon 
so thot it fol lowed study behavior rather than 
inter fering behavior, the percent a ge^^of s tudy t i me 
was increased froni 25 to 80 percent. 

Another example of teacher-attention as an error of rei nforcement 
is provided in the following example: 

The "off^task" behaviors of six elementary students 
during individual seatwork resulted in only kO percent 
study time during thirty-minute fntervalSp , During this 
baseline observation, most teacher-attention to the 
children followed non-study behavior. As teacher-^attent i on 
was redistributed to follow study behavior, this behavior 
Incraasad to 75 percent. 

By paying any kind of attention to Interfering behavior, you may 
actually increase the behavior you wish to eliminate. This suggests 
that the most effective technique for dealing with interfering 
behavior is to ignore it. This technique will be considered In 
Instructional Sequence Three, which deals with the redistribution 
of teacher-attention to reduce the occurrence of interfering 
behaviors and to strengthen attending responses* 

Another outcome which serves as a powerful reinforcement for 
behavior is peer'-attent ion . Interfering behaviors are sometimes a 
child's means of ^'showing off'* for his classmates; the attention of 
other children In such cases reinforces the interfering behavior* 
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The follDwinq rvpofi of d professicmul study iMustrutes thn function 
of peer-jttent ion Fn ruinforcing interfering behavior' 

Observation of a fourth-grwide studenr. revealed that 
he spent 83 percent of his time teasing other children. 
The authors note that this disruptive behdvldr was 
probably producing a '*pay-off" froiii other students in 
the form of laughter, compIainCs, and attention. When 
fsoldtion was intraduced as a consequence for teasing 
behflviorp this behavior steddily decreased to 10 percent.^ 

Other eventji and conditions can also reinforce interfering behavior. 
In some cases, interfering behavior may be Its Own reinforcing 
eonsequence. This Is obviously true of such '*h tgh-strength'' student 
behaviors as talking with other children and playing with toys or 
other objects. In these instanceSp the interfering behavior not only 
provides diversion from the learning task, but is in itself e^ijoyabla 
and rewarding to the student, 

instructional Sequence Four considers technlquei fcr structuring 
the learning environment so that theio high-strengthp or anjoyable, 
activities are used to strengthen appropriate behavior rather than 
contributing to students' attending problems- 
There iS considerable evidence that interfering behaviors can be 
eliminated through extinction procedures. These procedures require 
careful observation of interfering behaviors so that you are able to 
Identify their reinforcing outcanes and reinove these outcanes. 
Systematic extinction of interfering behavior cannot be achieved until 
particular reinforcers are Identified. 
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The third Dbservtit ional skill will help yo\h idc^nlify rjulcofnes 
which may btj serving dS rel nforceiNent for inturffirinq bi^havlur In 
your cldssroonu As you use this skill, you should notu how you and 
other chMdren respond to a student's Interfering behdvior, and 
datarmine whether teacher-dttention, peer-attention, or some other 
consequence Is maintaining interfering baha^ior^ When you have 
acquired this information, you will be able to eliminate interfering 
behavior by iystemat ical !y removlncj its reinforcing outcomo. 

CLASSROOM OBSERVATIONS 

In this chapter you have been introduced to three skills for 
aisessing students^s attending problems^ 

(1) Recognizing Interfering Behaviors; 

(2) Establishing a Base-Rate for Interfering Behavlori; and 

(3) Identifying Reinforcing Outcomes for Interfering Behaviors, 
You will practice these skills by conducting observations of your 
'students' behavior rather than In a microteach and reteach session, 
1h« fori^s for planning the use of these skills in classroom 
ob^i^arvat lon sessions begin on page 38. 

You are now ready to view Instructional/Model Lesson One, Thig 
videotaped instructional material will present examples of interferin 
behaviors and outcomes which may reinforce such behaviors, and will 
provide you with an opportunity to identify these in the context of 
classroom activities. While viewing this material, you will also 
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prflctlce estabi ishlncj a b,ise-rjte. The checklists to be us(?d 
you view this videotdpe begin on the foil owing pdg«. 
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INSTKUCTIONAL SEQUENCE ONL 
INSTRUCTIONAL/MODEL LESSON CHECKLIST 



RECOGNIZING INTERFERING BEHAVIORS 



As each number appears on the screen, check the 
category to which that interfering behavfor 
belongs. 

Compare your identification with that given by 
the narrator^ 



NUMBER 


1 


2 


3 


4 


S 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


GROSS MOTOR 






















NOISE MAKING 






















VERBALIZATION 






















ORIENTING 






















/AGGRESSION 
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INSTKUCTIONAL/MODEL LLSSON CHCCKLIST 



IDENTIFYING REINFORCI NG OUTCOMFS 



ONS: As each number appears on the screen, check 
the kind of reinforcing outconie i I liJStrated, 

Compare your identification with that given 
by thfe narrator. 



NUMBER 


! 


2 


3 


4" 


5 


TEACHER-ATTENTION 












PEER-ATTENTI ON 












OTHER 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUtNCL ONE 
INSTRUCTIONb AND SUGGESTIONS 
TO HELP YOU CONDUCT YOUR FIRST OBSERVATION SESSION 

TO THE TEACHER : 

The purpose of the first observation session is to give you 
an opportunity to practice the three skills for assessing 
interfering behavior, 

INSTRUCTIONS : 

To implement the first observation sessiOnp you will utilize 
your pre-Qoursa deotape. As you view this tape, complete the 
forms on the following pages for -'Pre-Course Vidsotape, First 
Viewing/' and ''Pre-Course Vldaot^jpe, Second Viewing^* 

NOTE : IF A PRE-COURSE VIDEOTAPE IS NOT Al/AILABLE, YOU MAY 
USE THESE FORMS TO CONDUCT AN ACTUAL CLASSROOM OBSERVATION, 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE ONE 
PRE'COURSE VIDEOTAPE, FIRST VIEWING 
OBSERVATION I 



PURPOSE: 



The purpose of this observation is to help you idantffyp 
during a f I f teen-m! nute interval of dn initr ctional activity, 
Student interfering .behaviors and the causes for thtir 
Occurrence in your claisroom. 



INSTRUCTIONS: 



Read through the two forms below before viewing your pre" 
course vidaQtape. 



OBSERVATION h 



As you conduct this obiervatfon, look for specific factors 
In the instructional environment which might be changed to prevent 
the occurrence of Interfering behavior. Note below any changes 
you might wish to make in terms of the physical arrangement of the 
classroom, seating arrangernents t etc. 



PRF-COL'RSE VIDEOTAPt; 
FIKST VUWING 
OBSERVATION 2: 



On tHe chart buluw, rt^cord specific interferinq behavrors, 
according to the appropriate category, as they occur, and tally 
the number of times aach behavior occurs. 



Exaniple: 

CATEGORY SPECIFIC BEHAVIOR 

GROSS MOTOR: rocking desk 



NATURE OF LEARNING ACTIVITY 

NUMBER STUDENTS INVOLVED ^ TYPE PARTICIPATION REqulRED 

NUMBER MINUTES OBSERVED 

CATEGORY SPICIFIC BEHAVIOR NUMBER OCCURRENCES 

GROSS MOTOR : 

NOISE-MAKING: 



VERBALIZATION: 



NUMBER OCCURRENCES 
U+1 I 



ORIENTING: 



AGGRESSION: 



INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE ONE 
CLASSROOM OBSERVATION 
P.<E-COURSE VIOEOTAPE, SECOND VIEWING 



PURPOSE : 

The purpose of this observation Is to help you identify 
possible Telnf ore ing outcomes for the interfering behaviors 
which you recorded in the first observation, 

INSTRUCTIONS: 



In this observation, you are interested in what happens 
to the student immediately after he emits on interfering 
response., Before you re^play the pre^course tape^ read through 
tha form on the following page so you will be prepared to make 
the raquirad observations^ 




PRE-COURSE VIDEOTAPE 
SECOND VIEWING 



Exjntp I e: 

INTERFERING BEHAl/lUR POSSIBLE REINrORCING OUTCOMES 

Teacher-Attent Ion: __ 
U Rncking Desk Peer-Attention: ~~ x _ 

Other: ^ ~^ 



POSSIBLE REINFORCING OUTCOMES 
FOR INTERFERING BEHAVIORS 

, -INTERFERING BEHAVIOR POSSIBLE REINFORCING OUT CQHES 
(List Specif fc Behaviors Re- ~^ ~ ~ 

corded in Observation I In 

Spaces Below) 

Teacher-Attention: 

^- — — — Peer=Attenttor: 

Other: — 



Teacher-Attention: 

Pear=Attentlon: 

Other: 



Teacher-At tent i on : 
Peer-Attent ion: 
Other: 



Teacher-Attent ion ; 
Peer-Attention : 
Otherj 

Teacher*Attent ion: 
Peer-Attent Ion : 
Other: 

Teacher-Attent ion: 
Peer-Attent i On : 
Other: 

Teacher-Attent ion: 
Peer-Attent i on : 
Other: 

Teacher-Attention: 

Peer-Attention: 

Other: 
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I^NSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE ONE 
INSTRUCTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 
TO HELP YOU CONDUCT YOUR CLASSROOM OBSERVATIONS 

TO THE TEACHER : 

The purpose of the classroom observation is to help you 
eitabllsh a base^rate for mterferFng behaviors as they occur in 
your classroom. 

INSTRUCTIONS ! 

To implement the classroDni observation as you conduct an 
actfvicy with your entire class, you will: (1) observe student 
behavior, and (2) tally the occurrence of specific Interfering 
behaviors which you listed as most prevalent in your classroom. 
You will complete this activity for two diffarent f I f teen-mfnute 
intervals, preferably on two different days. In each instance, the 
instructional activity should be similar to that recorded In your 
pre*course videotape In terms of the nature of the iniCruct tonal 
activity, the number of students Involvad, and the type partf cipation 
requi red* 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE ONE 



CLASSROOM OBSERVATION 



PURPOSE: 



The purpose of this observation is to help you establish 
a base-rate for interfering behaviors as they occur In your 
cl ass room. 



INSTRUCTIONS: 



Select an on-going Instructional activity in your class- 
room which involves all of your students. As you conduct 
this activity^ record the number of interfering behaviors 
which occur duiring a f I f teen-mi nute intervaK 



CLASSROOM OBSERVATiON I • 



On the chart below, fill in the blanks with the specified 
information. Under Intarfering Bahavfori,'* speeify the 
particular responsts which you think represent the most serious 
attending problems fn your clasiroom (refer to your Prft-course 
Videotape Observation Form), . Designate no more behaviors than 
you can readily count. As you conduct the learning activity, 
tally the number of times each of these behaviors occurs* 



ESTABLISHING A BASE-RATE 
FOR INTERFERING BEHAVIORS 



DATE 



NATURE OF ACTIVITY 



NUMBER STUDENTS INVOLVED 



TYPE PARTICIPATION REQUIRED 



INTERFERING BEHAVjQRS 
(Specific Behavior) 



NUMBER TIMES OCCURRED 



45 



Total r 



Total 



3. 



Total 



Total 



Total 



CLASSROOM OBSERVATinN ?• 



Use tha foMowing form to repeat the previous obsarvati 
during a second f f f teen-mi nute Interval. 



ESTABLISH I i'JG A BASE-RATE 
FOR INTERFERING BEHAUSORS 



DATE 



NATURE OF ACTIVITY 



NUMBER STUDENTS INVOLVED 



TYPE PARTICIPATION REQUIRED 



INTERFERING BEHAVinRS 
(specific Bahavidr) 



NUMBER TIMES OCCURRFD 



Total 



rota? 



3. 



Total : 
Total ■ 
Total ■ 



CO MPUTAT ION OF DAJE-RATE : 



From the I nf ornid t i on you ob t a i ned when analy^inq your pre* 
course videotape and your two classroom observations, compiite the 
base-rat^ for each interfering behavior observed as follows: 

INTERFERING BEHAVIOR I (Specify): 
{specific Behavior) 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES FIRST FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 
(Refer to Pre*course Videotapei First 
Viewing, Observation 2 kO) 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES SECOND FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 
(Refer to Claisroom Observation I p. 45) 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES THIRD FIFTEEN"MINUTE OBSERVATION 

(Refer to Classroom Observation 2 p, k6) 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES DURING 3 FIFTEEN-MINUTE INTERVALS 

BASE-RATE 

(Average Frequency per F i f teen^Ml nute Interval; 
Total Occurrences 7 3) 

INTERFERING BEHAVIOR 2 (Specify): . 

(Specific Behavior) 

TOTAL OCCURENCES FIRST FIFTEEN-MlNUTE OBSERVATION 

(Refer to Pre-course Videotape, First 
Viewing, Observatton 2 p, kO) 

TOTAL. OCCURRENCES SECOND FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 

(Refer to Classroom Observation I p* 45) 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES THIRD FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 
(Refer to Classroom Observatfon 2 p* 46) 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES DURING 3 FIFTEEN-MINUTE INTERVALS 

BASE- RATE 

(Average Frequency per Fifteen-Minute interval; 
Total Occurrences * 3) 
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INTERFERING BEHAVIOR 3 (Specify) - 

(Specific Behavior) ~^ 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES FIRST FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBbERVATION 
(Refer to Pre-course Videotape, First 
Viewing, Observatton 2 p, kO) 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES SECOND FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 
(Refer to ClassroDrn Observation I k^) 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES THIRD FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 
(Refer to Classroom Observation 2 46) 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES DURING 3 FIFTEEN-MINUTE INTERVALS 
BASE-RATE 

{A^Jerage Frequency per Fi f teen^Mi nute Interval; 
Total Occurrences 7 3) 

INTERFERING BEHAVIOR k (Specify): 

(Specif ic Behavfor) 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES FIRST FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATiON 
(Refer to Pre-course Vidiotape, Firit 
Viewing, Observation 2 kO) 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES SECOND FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 
(Refer to Claiiroom Observation I " p. ^5) 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES THIRD FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 
(Refer to Classroom Observation 2 ^6) 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES DURING 3 FIFTEEN-MINUTI INTERVALS 
BASE-RATE 

(Average Frequency per Fifteen-Minute Interval; 
Tot a 1 Occurrences - 3) 
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ERFERING BEHAVIOR S (Specify)! , 

ecific Beliavlor) 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES FIRST FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 
(Refer to Pre-coursa Videotape, First 
Viewing, Observation 2 ko) 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES SECOND FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 
(Refer to Claisroom Observation I — ^5) 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES THIRD FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 
(Refer to Classroom Observation 2 46) 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES DURING 3 FIFTEEN-MINUTE INTERVALS 
BASE-RATE 

(Average Frequency per Fifteen-Minute Intervol- 
Total Occurrences - 3) 
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ASSESSING INTERFERING BEHAVIORS 
IN THE CLASSROOM 

When you have completed your pre-course videotape and 
classroom obrervations and evaluated your practice of the three 
ikilli for assessing interfering behaviors, you should be ready 
to transfer your use of these skills into your regular classroom 
environment t 

Befora you complete Instructional Sequence Two, it Is esientfal 
that you establish a base-rate for the Interfering behaviors you 
wish to eliminate as these occur in the total class situation. 
Forms ara provided in the AppendiK to help you make the required 
observations and compute the base-rate. 

When you have completed Ed u course I , you will repeat this 
aisessment* By comparing the occurrence of interfering behaviors 
after you have implemented the skills in the following sequences 
with that recorded in the base-rate, you can determine the 
effectiveness of these techniques for modifying student behavior. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SEaulNCE TV/0 

ELICITING 
ATTENDING BEHAVIORS 



OBJECTh/E 



The objective of Instructional Saquence Two Is to help you 
develop skills for eliciting attanding behaviors in your classroom, 

INTRODUCTION 

Through your use of the ubsarvational skills in Instructional 
Sequence One you have acquired information relevant to the assessment 
of attending problems in your classroom. In this preliminary 
asseisment, you have identified specific Interfering behaviorSp 
considered the possible reinforcing outcomes which exist for these 
behaviors, and eitablished a base-rate from which you can assess 
changei in student behavior resulting from the modification tochniques 
you wl 1 1 employ. 

Instructional Sequence Two is concerned with studenis' attending 
behavior^ For the purpose of this courie, attending behavior is 
defined as ^'behavior which indicates that the learner Is aware of 
the learning activity directed to him and is willing to respond to fu" 
This definition encompasses a concept of attention not only as 
appropriate "looking'* and "listening'' as dictated by the nature of the 
learning task, but also as part icFpat ion In and active responding to 
that task. Task perslsttnce and completion are also Implied. 



The thraa skills which you will learn in this sequence are 
methods of factlitating your students' emission of attending 
behaviors, and include the following: 

(1) Discusifng Attending Behaviori; 

(2) Eliciting Student Examples of Attending Behdvior; and 

(3) Estabnihing Rules for Attending Behavior, 

The purpose of these skills is to provide students with explicit 
information regarding the behaviors expected of them, and thus enhance 
the probability of correct responding, 

SKILL I: DISCUSSING ATTENDING BEHAVIOR S 

Discussing attending behaviors is a means of eliciting these 
responses from students. During this discussion, your task ?s to 
make students" encounter with the concept of "paying attention" as 
concrete as possible, and to provide students with explicit information 
about what they must do to pay attention. One way to accomplish this 
is through verbal instruction, explanations, and examples. Perhaps 
more effective is the modeling of specific attending responses* 
Modeling can be accomplished through the use of simple drawings or 
lUustrations which show students »»paying attention" or ^'not paying 
attention" in a variety of learning situations* It can aUo be 
effective through having students carry out specific attending responses 
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To Introduce your students to the concept of ittanding behavfor 
you will want to stress the fo' lowing ideas: 

1, Paying attention is not i ci nq something. 

Since we ''notice-- things with all our senses, you 
may want to set up simple learning tasks which demonstrate 
(a) learning by sight, and (b) learning by sound, (Tasks 
involving touch, smeJI^ and taste are less relevant since 
these are not used extennlvely In teaching,) You should 
emphasize, first, that paying attention is " looking'*--at 
the teacher, the board, a demons t rat Ion, the text; second, 
that paying attention Is "listening*'--to the teacher's 
instructions or eKpIanations * to other students who are 
contributing to a discussion, to recorded materials, 

2. Paying attention Is taking part In the learning task. 

Attention also Involves task participation, persistence^ 
and completion, all of which require active responding. One 
way to get students to know that paying attention includes 
a response is to demonstrate how we know when someone Is 
(or is not) paying attention. Pictures showing students 
responding In a variety of learning situations are partlcularJy 
useful In Illustrating this Idea, 
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3. Paying attention is dn Important wuy to leurn. 

Though this realization should grow naturdlty frorn 
your discussion, you mdy wdnt to emphasise it by 
considering what happens when students don't pay attention. 

Throughout the discuislon, you will want to provide verbal, visual, 
and demonstrated examplei of attending behavior. The videotaped 
Instructional/Model Lesson that you will view during Instructional 
Sequence Two will illustrate examples which may be helpful to you 
in discussing attending behavior. 



SKILL 2: ELICITING STUDENT EXAMPLES OF AnENDiNG BEHAVIOR 

Children need many opportunities to think and talk about attending 
behavior. You can provide these opportunities by shifting the 
responsibility for providing eKamples to your students. To make these 
Identifications, children must apply what they have learned during the 
initial discussion; they must also recall, describe, and act out 
attending behavior. 

To elicit student examples of. attending behavior, you may use the 
following techniques- 

I . Open-ended quest Ions 

Such questions as, ^'How do you pay attention when 
we're reading (or talking about a story, seeing a film, 
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doing arithmetic, etc j? or 'Tell me about a time when 
you paid attention" will help children verbaMze their 
concepts of attention and label their eKperlences with 
this behavior* 

2* Art^work 

Asking students to draw pictures of specific 
attending behaviors will help them to formu!ate concepts 
of these behaviors, (This technique Is particutarly 
useful In establishing rules for attending behavior^ as 
will be discussed below«) 

3* Dfamatic play situations 

Practica! ex;perlenca with attending behaviors can 
be provided by having studanti act out appropriate 
behaviors, iind simul taneouily describe what they are 
doing* 

These activities are Important to an asiessment of a child's understanding 
of attending behavior. Because the chnd's understanding will be 
reflected In his behavior and his comments, It Is necassaVy to have him 
verbally describe what attention means to him and demonstrate his 
understanding through the emission of specific attending behaviors. 
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_SKILL 3: ESTABLISHING RULES FOR ATTENDiNG B FflAyinR 

Oncu children are ah\u to verbalize thu differenco htUwurn 
pjying attention dnd not pjying Jtttjntion, and have accepted 
attending on important way to learn^ they dre rcfidy to 
Pi3rticipate in developing classroom rules for appropriate 
attending behavior. Establishing rules for attending behavfor 
sets behavioral goals for your students. 

As you define these rules, you will want to consider the 
fntarfering bahavfors which have a high rate of occurrence in 
your classroofn. The attending behyviors which you specify as 
rules should be based on the Interfering behaviors which you wish 
to eliminate. The followlnij examples Illustrate this procedure: 

Situation I 

Seat-work activities are often disrupted by students' 
leaving their desks. Since the interfering behavfor in 
this case is ^'leaving desk, an appropriate rule might 
take the form of: ''Stay In seat while working^' 

Situatton 2 

Students' whispered conversat ions disturb smalNgroup 
reading sesilons. To eliminate the conversations, the 
rule might be phraied: *'Sit quietlyJ' 
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S^ituatlon 3 

During the tejcher's presentation ot materials, the 
following rules might be appropriate: "Listen to the 
tedcher." or "Look at the board." 

You win be able to determine rules appropriate to th« learning 
situations which occur In your classroom and the interfering 
behaviors you wish to eliminate. One rule which Is applleabie 
to any ciassroosn, especially when peer-attention serves as 
reinforcement for Interfering behavior, Is "Ignore children who 
aren't paying attention." 

Since the purpose of the rules Is to facilitate the emission 
of attending behavior, it is important that they be stated positively 
The rules should not become a list of "don'ts," but rather should 
specify what children are to do. This represents a positive approach 
to the elimination of Interfering behavior. 

In making rules for attending behavior, you will want to "start 
smal!." Introduce only a few rules at a time-'no more than five. 
Other rules can be added gradually as the situation demands. Keep 
the rules short and to the point; they can gradually be modified 
from simple to more complex. 

By having students draw pictures to. Illustrate the rules for 
attending and posting these In a conspicuous place, you facilitate 
an awareness of appropriate attending behavior. The rules should 
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be reviewed often—dt times other than when s^eonu fnjs niisbchdved, 
and at the beginning of any ledrnlnq activity to which they dpply. 

It IS Importdnt in pstdbllshlng rules to give children an 
immediate opportunity to apply them in a structured leurnlng 
situation. This will not only reinforce their learning, but also 
give you a chance to identify childran who may have problems In 
emittfng attending behaviors appropriate to the rules. 

The skills in Instructional Sequence Two represent a suacessive 
approximgtn^n approach to atiencing behavior. They wil! help you to 
elicit attending, behaviors which can be promptly rewarded, thus 
rendered more probabia. By allowrng the child to continually acquire 
Skills (itaying in seat, looking at boardp Ustening to teacher) that 
are iuccessive approximations of the final level of skill development 
fpaylng attention), you can simultraneously provide an optimal amount 
of reinforcemerit for appropriate behavior, and a minlmaf opportunity 
for intarferlnji behavior* 



HICROTEASH AND RETEACH 

The three fkills that you will be practicing in your mlcrotaaeh 
and reteach lassoni to elicit attending behavior are 

(1) D.scussing Attending Behaviors; 

(2) Eliciting Stuiienl: Examples of Attending Behavior; and 

(3) Establishing Rules for Attending Behavior. 
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The purpose of the microteach lesson is to give you thu opportunity 
to practice these behaviors In a small qroup setting. Ourinc, this 
lesson, therefore, you will work with ; , d smaM group of children. 
The forms for planning the use of skills for eliciting jttendinti 
behavior in your microtsach lesson are found on pages 62-65. 

The reteach lesson will give you an opportunity to improve 
your use of the rhree skills for eliciting attending behaviors. 
Ouring this lesson, you will select a different group of students. 
The forms for planning your retedch lesson are found on pages 70-72, 
You are now ready to view Instructional/Model Lesson Two. This 
yideotaped instructional matarlal will present and give examples of 
the three skills for eliciting attending behavior, and will give you 
the opportunity to identify each of these skills as they are demon- 
strated within the cont— of a classroom lesson. The ch .klist to 
be used as you view this tape begins on the following page. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SfOUENCF TWO 



INSTBUCnONAI /MODEL LESSON 
CHECKLIST 



DIRECTIONS: 



As each number appears on the screen, check the appropriate 
behavior, n- r 

Compflre your i dent I f (cat ior, of the behavior with that, given 
by the narrator. 



NUMBER 


1 


2 


1 


k 


5 


6 


DISCUSSING 














ELICITING 

EXAHPLES 














ESTABLISHING 
RULES 















INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE TWO 
INSTRUCTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 
TO HELP YOU PLAN YOUR MICROTEACH LESSON 

TO THE TEACHER : 

The purpose of this mfcrotfiach icsson is to give you i 
opportunity to practice using t|.e th-et skills for elicitir 
attending behavior. 



INSTRUCTIONS: 



The form which begins on the following page will help you 
plan your microteach fasson. When you have completed this lesson 
plan, select three to five students to participate and conduct your 



microteach lesson. 



INSTIUJCTIONAL SEQUtNCt TWO 



HICROTEACH LESSON PLAN 



INSTRUCTIOjJS : 

The forms balow will help you plan your microteach lesson and 
facilitate your use of the three skills for eliciting attending 
behav!Drs. Use it as a generdl guideline in estublishinq your 
teaching strategy. 

I , Piscusslnq Attending Behavior 

Three important ideas you will want to stress in drscussing 
attending behavior are outlined belQ\v, Senedth each of these 
you may wish to list techniques such as verbal eKamplcs, pictures 
and Illustrations, and denions t rat ions you will use to develop 
that idea. 

A. Paying attention is noticing sornetKing. V7e pay attention by 
looking at things and by listening^/ 



Paying attention is doing something, or taking part In an 
activity. The teacher contrasts examples of paying attention 
and not paying attention. 
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C* Paying attentio'i is necessary for Uiirninq, Give si tuitions 
demons t ra*- i no rearriing t)y paying attention and of not loarninq 
by not payinq at tent ion, 



Eliciting Student Examples of Attending Behavior 

Students can provide eKampies of attending behavior by telling about 
times when they have or have not paid attention. You may use such 
techn i ques as ques tioning, eliciting examp 1 es by shw i ng draw i ngs or 
*'acMng out*' these behaviors. (Drawings are included in the back of 
the handbook for your use In this sequence,) As you plan your 
application of the techniques for eliciting such examples, you may 
wish to list them below. 



Ill* Eitablishifiq Rules for Attending Bohavlor 

As you estdbllsh with your students rules fur attending behdvlor 
you mq\\i wish to relutc these rules tr high frequence inter- 
fering behaviors identified in Instructional Sequence One* 
Prior to your niicrotejch lesson, you should specify the inter- 
fering behaviors thdt you wisti to eliminate In your classroom. 
During the mieroteaGh lesson, prompt students fo fornulate rules 
pelated to the specific interfering behiiviors wfiich you wish to 
el i m i nate . 

A. Teacher Hit of interfering behaviors to be elirninated: 



Students^ list of rules for attending behavlori Stated in a 
positive form: 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE TWO 



TEACHER SELF-EVALUATION 
MICROTEACfl, FIRST VIEWING 

PURPOSE: 



To evaluate your use of the skMI of discussing attending 
behavior, eliciting student examples, and establishing rules. 



INSTRUCTIONS . 



Read through the fornis below before viewing your tape so 
you will be ready to make the required observations. Then 
play your nslcroteach videotape and make your response. 

OBSERVATION I: 



On the chart be]'~^N, tally each time you discuss the 
element 1 Isted, 



ELICITING ATTENDING BEHAVIOR 


. TYPE CUE 

L Teacher Discussion/Attending Behavior 

2, Student Examples/Attending Bahavlor 

3i Rafarence to Rules/Attanding Behavior I 


TALLY 
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OBSERVATION ?: 



In viewing the capo, did you discover □nythinq In ynur 
teaching thjt you miglit wish to chdnge? Note thoso obsurvjtinns 
which nidy include such factors as persondl nunnor i snis . errors in 
grdn.mar, repetitive use of the Sdine word or phrase, or the usk 
of c) iches. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE TWO 

TEACHER SELF-EVALUATION 
MICROTEACH, SECOND VIEWING 



PURPOSE .- 

To analyze the rules estdblished for attending behavior. 
iNSTRUCTI ONS: 



Read through the information below before viewing your 
tape so you will be ready to make the requested responses. 



OBSERVATION: 



As you view your videotape, list the rules for attending 
behavior which were formulated. Then answer the questions 
relative to the''e rules. 
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rSTAHLISHINC RULES 
FOR ATTENOINf. BEIIA\/I0l< 



2. 



5. 



Looking over the rules that yon established, answer the following 
quest lOnS : 

(1) Have you extracted the most important rules? 

(2) If not, how can you alter the lesson to help draft rules that 
are more immediately essential in your classroom setting? 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE TWO 
INSTRUCTIONS AND SUGGtSTIONS 
TO HELP YOU PLAN YOUR RETEACH LESSON i 

TO THE TEACHER : 

The purpose of the reteach lesion Is to provide you with an 
Dpporturnty to improve your use of the three skills for eliciting 
attending behaviors, 

INSTRUCTIONS : 

To conduct your reteaeh, select three to five students other 
than th»:^ie who pdrticfpated In the microtaach lesson. In planning 
your reteach leison, you may want to use the same materials and 
activities you used in the microteach lesson; or you may want to 
select a series of different activities to be discussed and 
demonstrated. 
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INRTRIJCriONAL SEQULNCK rWO 
RCTEACI! LB50N IM.AN 



INSTRUCTIONS^ 



As yoii plan your reteach lesson, iiKdminu your nrlqinrjl 
lesson plan and your niiernteuch evaiuation forns. Considar 
the foIIa«/ing factors as you Huvulop your reteJch lesson 
p I an : 



i. Review your first microteach evaluation forms. Note 

whether you provided examples for each aspect of "payinq 
attention" lookincj, listening, and part i cipJt 1 nq. 
Plan the procedures you will use to introduce these in 
your reteach. 

Give examples that you will use to demonstrate that 
"paying attention" is: 

(a) noticiny something; or "lodking" and'l istening", 

(b) participating in a learnlnq task, and 

(c) necessary for learning 



2, If the second viewing of your niicroteach lessnn indicated 
that the examples of attending elicited from your students 
were predominantly of one type, plan ways that you could ■ 
elicit other examples^ 
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3. Review the rules for attenriing which you established during 
the mlcroteach lesson. Were these rules apppopriate, short 
and to the point, and stated positively? 



(j) Show how you will revise these rules in your reteach 
lesson. 



(b) List ways you will elicit student applications of these 
rules. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL StQUKNCL 7V0 
TEACHER SELF-EVALUATION 
RETEACH, FIRST VlfWINC 



PURPOSE ! 

To evaluate your use of the skill of discussincj 
beiiavior, elicitinq student exariiplas, and establishing 
rules, 

INSTRUCTIONS : 

Read through the form below before viewinq your tape 
so you will be re.jdy to inake the required observations. 

OBSERVATION : 

On the chart balow, tdlly each time you demonit rated 

the attendinfj behavior according to e^ch aspect of the 
definition of -'paying attention.-' 



ELICITING ATTENDING BEHAVIOR 


TYPE CUE 

1. Teacher Discussion/Attending Behavior 

2. Student Examples/At tending Behavior 

3. Reference to Rules/Attendinq Behavior 


TALLY 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SEaUf.NCt TWO 
TE/lCHf;R Sf LF-EVALUATION 
RETEACH, SKCOND VlfWING 

PURPOSE : 

To evaluate your ability to estjblish rules for attend! 
behavior. 

INSTRUCTIONS : 

Rfod through the form below before viewinn your tape so 
you will be ready to make the required observation, 

OBSERVATION I . 

On the chart on the following page specify the rules yo.. 
established for paying attention. 
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f STABLISflINn RULES 
fOR ATTENDING MHAVWR 



(I) Have you extrdcted the rnost important rules? 



(2) A 

as 



.'ri?-rh'J"^'?'%""'''-"''°'''y attempting to comply with th^ 
stablished rules? 

(3) List additional ways to develop itudent awareness of the rules 
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CL I CI TING ArrENDING RfliAVIOR 
IN THE CL/iSSROOM 

When you has/c completed your microteacli and retejch lessons 
and evaluated your prdctice of the three skills for elicitinq 
attanding behavior, you arc ready to use these skills In a loarni' 
activity with your whole class. This will provide all of your 
Students with an oppartunity to become acquainted with specific 
attending responses, and to participate In establishing rules 
for attending behdvior. It is important that you involve all of 
your students in establishinq rules. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SEaUINCE THREE 



USING 
TEACHER-ATTENTION 
TO MODIFY BEHAVIOR 
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OBJECTIVE 



The objective of Instructional Sequence Three Is to help you 
develop ski I Is in modifying student behavior through the approprldte 
us^ of teacher-attention as a eonsequence for attending and interfering 
behaviors, 

INTRODUCTION 

The skills in Initructional Sequances One and Two have enabled you 
to assess interfering behaviors and elicit attending responses in your 
classroom. Your next task is to Implement bahavior modification 
techniques which will strengthen students* attending responses and 
eliminate interfering behdvlors. The techniques you will learn in 
Instructional Sequence Three are concerned with the application of 
appropriate consequences for student behavior* 

As was pointed out in the introduction to EDUCOURSE I, the 
consequences for responding are the key factor In establishing any 
behavior pattern. If a response Is rewarded, it tends to be repeated; 
if it is punished. It is not likely to be repeated. If no consequences 
obtain for a response--*that is. If it is i gnored--th at response will be 
ext i ngu 1 shed, 
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Your primjry ruspons i b i M ty in BStub I i sli i ng attending bfilidvior 
dfid eliininjtinq interfering bchuvior is to provide upprapridte 
consequences for these responses. You jlreudy contro! mdny importdnt 
consequences for your students In the form of grades, vorbal prdlsc 
or criticism, und activities. In this and th^ remaining instruct iond 1 
sequences, you will exdmine different kinds of reinforcement appropriate 
to the classroom and acquire skills in the systematic application of 
these consequences toward effective classroom management. 

Among the many events and conditions in the classroom which can 
be effectively utilized to strengthen, weaken^ or maintain particular 
behavior patterns, the most significant consequences for student responses 
involve teacher behavior. Through physical contact or proximity, verbal 
behaviorp and bodily and facial expressions whieh indicate approval or 
disapproval, the teacher provides potent consequences for student 
responses. In many cases, teacher-attention has been Indicated as the 
most influential factor In shaping student behavior. The importance of 
teaeher-attention as a method of reinforcement Is emphasized in the 
following excerpt: 



* . .the teacher must establish himself as a positive 
reinforcer to each child* The teacher's interactions 
with appropriate behavior frm children must have the 
effect of strengthening that appropriate behavior 
pattern. If the teacher finds that his positive 
attention has little effect on the appropriate behavior 
of the child, then his task Is clear. He must arrange 
environmental conditions so that social behavior comes 
to function as a social reinforeep for the child. If 
the teacher finds that attention, positive or negative, 
presented to the child foMo^nng his inappropriate 
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behdvior is mdintdining his rdte of i nuppropr Lite 
behavior, then uguin the course of jction Is cUdr. 
The tajcher must withhold attention from the 
behdvior and redirect it to li behdvior which should 
be strengthenud, ' 

While other kinds of reinforcement will be considered In later 
sequences, the use of teacher attention as a reinforcing 
consequence is dn ultimate goal In promoting attending behavior 
in the exceptiondl child classroOT. 

Teacher attention is considered the most appropriate method 
of behavior modification not only because it Is usually the most 
effective reinforcer for student responses , but also because it 
provides normal social consequences readily managed by the teacher 
as an Integral aspect of classroan interaction* Through the 
consistent and systematic application of teacher-attention as a 
consequenee for student responses, you can shape attending 
behavior and eliminate Interfering behavior. 

The skills In this Instructional Sequence^ which will enable you 
to provide teacher^attent Ion as a consequence for attending behavior 
and to redistribute taacher-^attent Ion which may be reinforcing 
interfering behaviors include the following: 

(1) Using Approval Responses: 

(2) Relating Approval to Specific Student Respohses; and 

(3) Redistributing Teacher-Attention to Eliminate 
I nterf er i ng Behav lor. 
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Of the suverdl rethforcenient strtitegies for modify jug studcints* 
uttendinq bdhdvior which you will leurn in tPUCOURSt It these 
Skills coitiprise thu most importjnt one, tiaforo you consider thn 
specific skills which will enjble you to modify student behuvior 
in this way, you may wish to review pages 9-15 In the Handbook 
introduction, 

SKILL I: USING APPROVAL RESPONSES 

The first teaching skill is coneerned with methods of presenting 

.teacher-attent ion as a consaquence for attending behavior. These 

2 

mathodi are termed approval responses , an^d are used to communicate 
to the itudent that his behavior Is appropriate and desirable. For 
most itudents, approval responses from the teacher will serve as 
highly effective reinforcement and can be efficiently used to 
Strengthen attending behavior. 

Approval rasponses can be categorized according to the kind of 
social interaction which they represent: (I) verbal expreiilonSj 
(2) physical expressions, and (3) physical proximity and contact* 
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(I) Verbal uKpruSSlons which Ctin be used fjs ijppruvul 
rcsponStiS uru represefited by the following wcjrds 

und statements: 



Good 
Nejt 
Ni ce 

Great 

Commendab I e 
Oe! ightful 
Fine answer 
Uh-huh 
Pos 1 1 i va 1 y i 
Go ahead 
All right 
Nifty 
Exact ly 
Of course 
Wonderf u 1 
Of coursei 

I 'm pleased. 
Thank you, 
I'm glad you're here. 
That's a prize of a Job* 
You make us happy, 
i think a lot of you. 
You're tops on my list. 
That's good work, 
Reniarkably well done* 
You're very pleasant 
That shows a great deal of work^ 
A good way of putting It* 
That Is a feather In your cap. 
It if a pleasure having you as a student* 
That's Intarasting . 
You're doing better. 
You are Improving. 
You're doing fine. 

You perform very well, (name) , 

That's very good, (name) 

Mm so proud of you. 

I 1 Ike that. 

This IS the best yet. 

That's the correct way* 

You do so we 1 1 * 
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Correct 
Exce I ! ent 
That'^ right 
Perfect 
How true 

Absolutely right 
Keep going 
Good responses 
Beaut I ful 
Wonderful jobS 
Fantast i ci 
Terrific! 
Swel 1 

Beaut i f u I work 
Marvel ous ! 
Exci ting! 
Pleasant 
Fabu lous i 
Splendid 
Wei l-mannered 
Outstahdi ng work 



I adiiiire it when yuii work like thtit. 

I jppr^ciutr yuur dttorition, 

No\v you're rtul ly trying. 

Keep working hiird, (ndmc) 

You've Iinprovod, 



iZ) Physical expressions which can be used dS upproval 
responses are represented by the following facial 
and bodily movements: 



Looki ng 
Smi I 
Wink 



ng 

Noddi ng 
Grinning 



Clapping hands 



Raising eyebrows 
Opening eyes 
Wi deni r.g eyus 



Si gnal ing 0,K« 



(3) Physical proKlmity, manifested through nearness or 
touching, as approval responses' 



Sitting within the student 

group 
Stand i ng alongs i de 
Walking among students 

Hand on hand 
Ruff 1 ing hai r 
Patting head 
Pinching cheek 
Leaning over 



Patting back 
Patting ihouldar 
Touching arm 
Patting cheek 



These examples will help you to develop a repertoire of approval 
raiponies appropriate to your perionalityf your studentSp and the 
attending behaviors you wish to reinforce. In using approval respbnseSp 
remember that your Intent is to convey honest praise for student 
behaviors which "follow the rules," and that sincerity Is essential. 
Though some approval responses may not come naturally to you, you can 
learn to use them effectively through practicei 
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At this stdge in shaping attending buhdvior, the more 
reinforcement you cdn provide, the better the learning of 
^ppropritite responSt*s. While it is vlrtudlly impossible to 
reinforce all attundlng behavior with approval responses, you 
will want to provide them as frequently as possible. By varying 
your conimants and actionSf you can make the approval seem more 
natura 1 * 

SKILL Zi REUTiNG APPROVAL TO SPECIFIC STUDENT RESPONSES 

In using approval responses as reinforcement, it Is essentiai 
that they be clgiely related to the behaviors for which they serve 
as coniequences. By relating approval to speeffie student respohSeSp 
the teachef not only provides the student with explicit inforniatlon 
regarding the appropr latenesi of his behavior, but also ensures that 
reinforcement Is contingent upon desired terminal behaviors* The 
association of behavior with Its consequences can be facilitated in 
two ways: through Immediate reinforcement and through the extension 
of an approval response to include a verbal statement Identifying the 
specific behavior being approved^ 

I • Immed lata re 1 nf orcement 

The longer the delay between the student's behavior and 
Its consequences I the less chance that the consequences will 
be associated with the appropriate behavior. Thus, approval 
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responses should imniedldtely fQllow student behaviors 



uppropridte to the established rules for dttending. 



2 * Extension of approval response 



By identifying the specific behdvior which Indicates 
that a student is follc^ing the rules for attending, dnd 
stating this behavior as part of the approval response, 
the teacher can ensure that approval responses (or any 
kind of teacher attention) serve as reinforcement only 
for deilrable behaviors. Through this technique, she is 

better able to enforce contingencies In the c 1 ass roQiin— that 
is, to provide reinforcing consequences if, and only if, 

appropriate attending behaviors occur— and thus to eliminate 

errors in teacher attention which reinforce interfering 

behaviors. 



The following eKamples illustrate how approval rasponses can be 
expanded to identify the specific behaviors for which they serve as 
eonsequances i 



Approval Response 



Associatfon with Specific Behavior 



''That's a good answer. 



"It shows you've been listening 
careful ly , " 



(Standing next to seated 
Student . ) 



"I'm proud of the way you've been 
stay i nq^ in you r seat and working 
lately." 



(SmI 1 i ng at students ) 



" You watc_hed the board the whole 
time we were working problems. 
That's really paying attention," 
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iPutting am around student 
who turns In cQnipletud 
jss I gninent , ) 



"You cortrflnly arc workinrj hard. 
I like thu v^»iy you ^fit a I I yoiir 
assignnicnts done ,-' 



You Will want to modify the □pprovdl responses you use with your 
students In terms of your wn rules for attending behdvior and the 
specific respohses which Indicate that students arc followmg these 
ru les. 

By using approval responses to point out appropriate behavior^ 
you not only reinforce the behavior of the students to whom thay are 
dirsetad, but alio provide other students with explicit information 
about what It means to pay attention. Approval responses thus provide 
positive examples after which students can model their behavior, 

skill 3: redistributing teacher attention to eliminate inte rfer i ng 
behaviors ' ^ 

The first two skills are centered around the use of teacher- 
attention to provide consequences for students' behavior appropriate 
to established rules for attending. Teacher-^attention is also an 
important means of dealing with Inappropriate or interfering behaviors. 
The third skill Is concerned with the elimination of interfering 
behaviors* 

Ext i net ion , or the gradual weakening of a reiponse resulting from 
the removal of its reinforcing outcomes, has been mentioned as a 
technique for eliminating interfering behavior. While many kinds of 
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Mtarferinq buh.ivlor can bo el Imln.Jted through sys tomut i c wi thrir-.jw.j I 
of nMMforcement, espycidlly when such rt.-f nforceinont involvis 

t^JCher-dttontfon, th^re ar,- scvt;rjl problems inhurt-nt to thy u-.r, of 
this extinction tachnique. Those problems □rise from tho fact th^t, 
once extinction procedures are initiated for a particular beh.wior, 
reinforcement for that behivior must be totally □voided at any time 
in the future. 

Total avoidance of reinforcement is complicated by two effects 
of extinction procedures on behdvlor.' The first effect is that a 
behavior which is being extinguished will initially increase in rate 
of occurrence; when a child whose interfering behaviors are designed 
to attract attention finds himself Ignored, he will usually resort to 
more extreme behaviors. The second effect is that Interfering behavior 
may spontaneously recur over an extended period of time before It Is 
finally ext ingulshed,^ These effects obviously contribute to the 
difficulty of consistently ignoring interfering behavior. If the 
occurrence of this behavior is sufficient to cause the teacher to 
eventually >>give in" and react to it. the result is an Intermittent 
schedule of relnforcemBnt for the behavior, making it Increasingly 
more difficult to extinguish. 

One solution to the dif f Icul ties of effectively extinguishing 
behavior is suggested below: 

As Bandura and Walters (1963) have pointed out. 
It is more efficient to attempt to counter condition 
maladaptive behavior or replace It simultaneously 
with incompatible, adaptive alternatives than attempt 
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Mit^roly to extinqiiisli it vyithfjut rc;p 1 uctfinyn t . It is 
tliereforu import Jnt tn find luetfiods of f i 1 i t dt i nf| 
the enussion in t\w c\A\d yf thysu a(iapt i we .liter- 
natives which can tlien pe profi.plly rewiiriitni dnd thus 
refuli^recl {r.ort* probahlD, * 

An effective niedni of Lledling with fntRrfering behavior combines 

eKtinction procedures with a positive rer nforcernent prDcjram, This 

procedure provides for differential socidi reinforcement, so that 

while interfering behaviors are ignored, the child does receive teacher 

attention for desirable responses i ncompat i b 1 e wi th specific interferln 

behaviors. The combination of ignoring interfering behavior and 

iiniul taneousiy reinforcfng incompatible behavior is critical to the 

modification of inappropriate behavior.^ 

...it is probably very important to use differential 
social reinforcement at all times. Explicitly, this 
involves giving praise and privileges for improvement 
in behavior, and i gnori ng (rather than criticizing 
or distracting) children showing deviant behaviprs^^- 
unless someone is being hurt. In the latter case, 
withdrawal of social attention and loss of the 
opportunity to ejrn tokens by isolating the child 
(time out) is the procedure of choice.® 

During the i nstruct fona I activity in which children's behavior is 

rated, immediate consequences, in the form of teacher-attention, should 

apply. The teacher should: 

(1) reward appropriate behaviors, or approximations toward 
desired behavior, with approva I -responses ; and 

(2) Ignore interfering behaviors, and reward competing 
behaviors appropriate to the rules for attending. 

The use of a token system (to be explained In greater detail In 

Instructional Sequence Four) provides an efficacious means of dealing 
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with interferinc] behdviurs wfilch are ext ret.ie-- 1 .e. , wfiich thrtjdten 

pliysical hartn or property destruction. When sucli behaviors firf? 

e.nittej, the teacher can isolate tlie chMd frotn the ledrninN fictivil/, 

thus prechjding his opportunity to earn pofnts toward time in a desired 

activity. This procedure is examined as follows: 

.**it IS important to stress that renioval of a child 
to a time-out area when he is unable to control 
hirnseif should be done with the following consider- 
at ions : 



1, It should occur only after the child's behavior 
has exceeded the limits of the classroom which 
have been clearly stated to him previously . 

2. It should occur matter-of-fact 1y , rather than 
as a "result of teacher exasperation. 

3* It should be presented to the child as a con- 
structive aid to 1 earn i ng rather than arb j t rary 
punishment (e,c],, "It seems you are having 
trouble working in the class right now. Perhaps 
you can work better if you have a chance to lit 
by yoursalf for a period of timeJ') 

It should involve a specific period of time (e^g,, 
a specified number of minutes) and not be open- 
ended with the child spending hours in isolation 
until the teacher "gets around" to checking with 
him. 

5- Once the specified period of exclusion from the 
class his passed, the child should be immediately 
returned without any attempt on the teacher- s 
part to_get him. to promise to be a good >oy from 
now on i ^ 



The third teaching iki 1 I will enable you to el iminate interfering 
behaviors through the systematic redistribution of teacher-attention 
so that interfering behavior is deprived of reinforcement but competing 
attending behaviors are heavily reinforced. This skill Incorporates 
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the followinii procedures: 

• ' MeciFy interferinn behHviqrs to bo elimlndto^J : 

The observJt*on form you coiiipleted in I ns t ruct ( ona I 
Sequence One Identified interfering behaviors which occur 
In your classroom dnd are reinforced by teacher-attention. 
2- Select desirable competing behav^iors to be reinforced : 

The bahavior to be heavily reinforced must be incompatfbla 
yith the behavior to be eliminated: for example, if you wish 
to extinguish '*out of seat'* behavior, you should plan to re- 
inforce students for staying In their seats; to extinguish 
talking, reward quiet behavior* 
3 i Ignore interfering behayjors : 

Remember that you must withhold any form of attention, 
whether poiltive or negative in Intent, from interfering 
behavior; such behavior must be totally ignored . 
Minforce competing behaviors with approval responses : 

You should provide approval for desirable behaviors as 
often as they occur; iometimes it may be necessary to reward 
approximations of appropriate behaviors, 
By using this skill for redistributing teacher^attent ion so that 
it is a consequence only for appropriate behaviors incompatible with 
interfering behaviors, you can eliminate interfering behaviors. 

The skills In Instructional Sequence Three are derived from research 
which indlcatei that teacher'attent ion Is a powerful Influence on student 
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behavior, and that the behavlur of chMdren can be markedly alternd 
by daveloplng teacher behaviors based on estabilshed principles of 
behavior modification. Thest. principles for using teacher-^attent ion 
as a consequence for student behavior are perhaps best suirinarized in 
the following statement: 

'-It matters when the teacher praises whom for what bahavior***^ 

CLASSROOM ACTIVITY 

In Instructional Sequence One, you assessed the Interfering 
behaviors which occur in your classroom and established a base-rate 
for these interfering behaviors, I nstructipnal Sequence Two enabled 
you to elicit attending responses from your students and establish 
rules for attending behavior. The three skills that you will practice 
in this sequence to help you modify student behavior through the 
appropriate use of teacher-attention are- 

(1) Using Approval Responses; 

(2) Relating Approval to Specific Studenc Responsas; and 

(3) Redistributing Teacher-Attention to Eliminate Interfering 
Behavior 

Since the skills In this sequence are concerned with the modification 
of student behavior as It naturally occurs during [nstructlonal situations, 
two practice sessions of approximately thirty minutes duration with your 
entire class will be substituted for the r'croteach and reteach lessons 
conducted In the other instructional sequences. 

The forms for planning the use of these ski lis for modifying 
student behavior in your thirty-minute classroofti session begin on page 97. 
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You are now rnady to view Instruct lonal/ModuI LcssDn Three, 
This videotaped instructional material will present t*Kamples of the 
three skills for using teacher^attent ion to iTOdlfy student behavior, 
end will give you an opportunity to identify each of the skills as 
it is demonstrated in a classroom setting and facilitate your own 
use of these skills as opportunities , occur in your classrooma 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUtNCl TfiKLt 
INSTRUCTIONAL/MODt^L I ESSON 
CflECKLIST 

DIRECTIONS : 

As each number appejrs on the screen, check the uppmpridte 
behdvior. 

Compare your i den 1 1 f ! cd 1 1 on of the behavior with that given 
by the narrator. 



NUMBER 


I 


2 


3 


k 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


USING APPROVAL 






















RELATING 
APPROVAL 






















REDISTRIBUTING 
TEACHER- 
ATTENTI OH 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE THREE 
INSTRUCTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 
TO HELP YOU PLAN YOUR FIRST CLASSKOOM SESSION 

TO THE TEACHER : 

The purpose of this classroom -Session is to give you an 
opportunity to practice the three skills for using teacher- 
attention to modify student behavior. 

INSTRUCTIONS : 

Since the skills In the iequance are concerned with the 
modification of student behavior as It naturally occurs during 
Instruct ionaj situations^ you will conduct a thi rty-ml nute lesson 
In your regular classroom with all of your students* This lesson 
should be appropriite to your ongoing program and should be of 
sueh a nature that it will generate opportunities for using the 
three ski lis. 

In order to give you an opportunity to evaluate your per* 
formancaj It will be necessary that you record this thi rty^mlnute 
session on an audiotape recorder^ A regular tape recorder, rathei 
than a T«Vm camera and videotape recorder, Is used because It is 
more appropriate to the requirements inherent In practicing these 
three particular skills. 
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Tinii^ is dn inipurteinL factor In thn wi%»* one) iJ[jj>rii|ir i file us'* of 
apf^ruv^l responses, iKpnrit^ncu has shown that in o l5-minutti micro- 
tuach sGision it Is hiqhiy unlikely tfiat a significant numbur of 
opport un i 1 1 US for us i ny apfi rova I reSf^unses will arise* A regu I a r 
classronm sottinq, with the entire class part ! c i pat I ny » i s a more 
likely situation for studtmts to exhibit the behaviDrs to be 
eKamined than vglll four or five students in a microtfiach situation. 

There are certain obvious limitations imposed by the use of 
audfotapa as a record of what has occurred during the classroom 
session. Some Interfering behaviors are of luch a nature that you 
will have no record of these on the tape; e.g., a student may be 
disturbing the class by walking around. There will probably be no 
clue to his behavior on the audiotape; nor can you "hear*' yourself 
ignoring this interfering behavior. What you do have on the tape 
Is your verbal approval response^ uttered when you redistributed 
teacher-attent ion by direct !m a comment to another student who Is 
on task at the same time the first student Is walking around: "Good, 
Randy. You have worked hard on the math assignment, and now It-s 
done.'* You must then depend on recall to reconstruct such an occurrence 
and make a record on the forms provided* 

The audiotape obviously cannot record the use of approving 
facial expressfons or physical proximity or low-frequency nolse^ 
making. The audiotape does, however, provide a sound record of 
teacher-approval statements, and these stand as clues to related 
aspects of attending episodes; 
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place the tape recorcifir in unub^ t ru^ i v#? plrico but in 
a iDcation where tho qvBBlar pari of ihu cItissrcxMri voicos CAn 
be picked up. Adjust the volume contrui before ycju boqin the 
sess Inn, 

The forms which beqin on the followinc] page will help you 
plan your classroom session. 
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iNSTIUJCTIONAL SEOtirNCC THKFf 



PLAN FOR FIRST CLASSROOM SLSSION 

INSTRUCriQ NS ■ 

Skills for Using Approve ! and Rk lat Ing Approval 

Use the forrn below to plan your clflssroom session. (I) List five 
interfering behavidrs which you want to eliminate (as delermined 
in I ni L ruct iona 1 Sequence One). (2) Write the rule escabli shed i n 
I ns t rue t i ona I Sequence Two to e I i mi na t e this i n ter f er i ng behav lor, 
(3) Student response - what the student should bo doinq i f he i s 
compl y i ng with the ru I e. {k) Verba I and phys i ca I exp ress i ons - 
what statements, facial expressions, and gestures will you use to 
I nd i cate approve 1 . 

EXAMPLE: 



INTERFERING BEHAVIOR out«of^ 


-seat 






RULE Stay in your seat« 








STUDENT RESPONSE in seat 


VERBAL AND PHSICAL EXPRESSIONS 


Put hand 


on shou 


der, Look 


at hifTi and say^ ''Good, John^ > 


'ou stayed 


in your 


seat J- 





0\ 



INTERFERING BEHAVIOR 
RULE 



STUDENT RESPOi.SE 



VERBAL AND PHYSICAL EXPRESSIONS 



ERIC 



INTERFERING BEHAVIOR 
RULE 



STUDENT RESPONSE 



VERBAL AND PHYSICAL EXPRESSIONS 



INrERFERING 'lEHAVIOK ____ 

RULf _____________ 

STUDENT RESPONSE ________ 

VERBAL AND PHYSICAL EXPRESSIONS 



INTERFERING BEHAVIOR _____ 
RULE 

STUDENT RESPONSE _______ 

VERBAL AND PHYSICAL EXPRESSIONS 



INTERFERING BEHAVIOR 

RULE _____________ 

STUDENT RESPONSE ^ 

VERBAL AND PHYSICAL EXPRESSIONS 
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I ' * Ski 1 I for Redistribut iny Taacher-At tent ion lu El imina te j n t^rfer in'j 
Behav I ors 

In this classroom session, you wi 1 1 aUo pracrice the timely and 
appropriate use of the skill, red! sL r i by t i nq teacher-attention 
to eliminate intert^ering behaviors. For each of the interfering 
behaviors listed, select a desirable competing behavior for which 
you will provide approval. 

EXAMPLE: 



INTERFERiNG BEHAVIOR 
COMPETING BEHAVIOR 



out^of-iea t 



In seat 



TEACHER RESPONSE TO INTERFERING BEHAVIOR ignore hi Id who 
IS out of saat 



APPROVAL RESPONSE Say to student who remains In seat, ^'Good , 
John, you remained In your seat and finished your work." 



INTERFERING BEHAVIOR 
COMPETING BEHAVIOR 



TEACHER RESPONSE TO INTERFERING BEHAVIOR 



APPROVAL RESPONSE 



INTERFERING BEHAVIOR 
COMPETING BEHAVIOR 



TEACHER RESPONSE TO INTERFERING BEHAVIOR 



APPROVAL RESPONSE 
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INIFRFERINIj BFHAVIOK _________ 

COMPETING BEHAVIOR . 

TEACHER RESPONSE TO INTERFERING BEHAVIOK 



APPROVAL RESPONSE 



INTERFERING BEHAVIOR __________ 

COMPETING BEHAVIOR ___________ 

TEACHER RESPONSE TO INTERFERING BEHAVIOR 



APPROVAL RESPONSE 



INTERFERING BEHAVIOR 

COMPETING BEHAVIOR _^______^_ 

TEACHER RESPONSE TO INTERFERING BEHAVIOR 



APPROVAL RESPONSE 



When you have completed your lesson plan and selected an Instruct fonal 
task whiph will generats opportunities for using teacher^attent ion to 
modify student behavior^ you are ready to conduct your first classroom 
session^ It may be helpful to Jot down some notes when opportunities 
occur for Ignorfng Interfering behaviors or using approval responses^ 
Forms for your evaluation of your use of the skills begin on the following 
page. 
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INSTRUCriONAL SEOUfNCE THfUt 



TEACHER SPLF-FVALUATION 
FIRST CLASSROOH StSSION 



PURPOSE : 

To evaluate your use of skills for showing approval, 
ralating approval to specific student responses, and 
red I s t r i but i ng taacher-a L tent i on to strengthen at tend! ng 
behavior and eliminate Interlering behavior. 



INSTRUCTIONS : 

Read through the following forms before playing your 
audiotape so you will be ready to make the required obser- 
vac ions* 



OBSERVATION : 

On the chart below, tally each instance of your use of 
teacher-attention to modify behavior. 



USING APPROVAL 




RELATING APPROVAL 




REDISTRIBUTING TEACHER-ATTENTION 
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OBSER VATION 2: 

As you practiced approval responses durinij this clab^royifi 
session, were there any students who reacted adversely ta a 
particular kind of fipproval? If so, specify bnlow: 

STUDENT KIND OF APPROVAL REACTION 



For these students. It Is Fmportant that other kinds of rein* 
forceniant (conildered In Instructional Sequence Four) be paired with 
teacher praise. Eventually, student behavior will come under the 
control of social approval ^ rather than more contrived reinforcers. 
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INtTHUCTIONAL SEQUENCE THf<rf; 
INSTRUCTIONS AND SUGCESriON'i 
TO HELP YOU PLAN YOUR SECOND CLASSROOM SESSION 

TO THE TEACHER : 

The purpose of the second classroom session is to providQ you 
with an opportunity to improve your use of the skills for using 
teacher-attention to modify student behavior,. 

INSTRUCTIONS : 

You should again conduct this session Jn your regular classroom 
with all of your students as the skills in the sequence are concerned 
with the modification of student behavior as It naturally occur; during 
instructional situations^ The lesson should last thirty minutes ^ 
should be of such a nature that it will generate opportunities ror 
using the three skills: 

U Using Approval Responses 

2g Relating Approvaj to Specific Student Responses 

3* Redistributing Teacher-Attention to Eliminate Interfering 
Behaviors 

You will again use an audiotape recorder to record the session as 
it is more appropriate to the requirements Inherent in practicing the 
three ski 1 Is* 



i NSTRUCTIONAL SFnUENCE THREf 



PLAN FOR SECOND CUSSROOM SESSION 



INSTRUCTIONS : 

As you plan your second classrooni session, examine your 
original lesson pU^n and your first classroom session evaluation 
forms* Consider the following factors as you develop your second 
classroom session lesson plan: 

K What procedures will you use to conduct a review of the 
rules for attending behavior? 



2, What interfering behaviors do you plan to Ignore? 



3, Specify attending behavior incompatible with each of the 
above which you plan to reinforce: 
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. What kinds ol <ipproval responsos du you plan lu ust;? 



5. What statements can you make to relate approvsl responses 
to the behaviors you have identified in nue^tlon 1? 
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IN)rRUCTIUNAL S^QUDHl TUHIJ 
TZACHER bEIT-rvAl UATIUN 
SrCUND CLASSROOM SrSSION 



PURPOSE: 



Tu □voluate your usa of the ski lis (nr showing approval, 
relating approval to spcciric student responses, and rod i t ri bu i i 
teacher-^atLant iun to strencjthen ^Jtrunding bnhuvlor nnd cfliminolci 
I nterf or i ng bcihav i ur „ 

INSTRUCTIONS - 

Read through the Following forms before playing your audio«- 
tape so you v^MI be ready to make the required obsarvdi L i ons , 

OBSERVATION : 

Carefully study the fo Mow! ng. exampl es before listening 
to your audiotape,, 

EPISODE ff\^ Teacher hears on audiotape: "Show me a 
red circle and a blue circle. Good, JeannieJ' Teacher 
stops the tape to record this occurrence. Teacher writes 
student's name beside (A), Under "response", teacher wri tes 
"participation". Beneath "consequences for behavior", "used 
approval" Is checked. Box (B) is left blank. 

EPISODE ^2* Teacher hears on audfotape: "Excel tentj 
Marvin. That shows you paid attention and remenibored the' 
rule, Misten to the teacher when she is giving dl rect ions^ J' 
Teacher stops the tape to record this occurrence. Teacher 
writes student's name beside (A). Under "response'', teacher 
writes "listening". Beneath "consequences For behavior", 
^•related approval" Is checked. Bok (B) is left blank. 

EPISODE #3. Teacher hears on audiotape: "It's a = 
pleasure co work with yt i Arlis. You keep your attention 
^directed to your work no matter what is happening around 
you," Teacher stops the tape to record this oeeurrencG, 
The approval statement is a clue that an interfering behavior 
prompted this instance of redistributing teacher-attention. 
What was the interfering behavior and who emittad it? Teacher 
must depend on simple recall or classroom notes to provide 
this Information. In box (A) write the name of the student 
who exhibited the Interfering behavior: Foster Blair. Under 
"respon^y", "tippfng chair". Beneath "consequonces", check 
'•was ^iJ^o^e^-^. In box (B) write Arils Jones (student who 
exhibited c --^eting behavior). Under "rosponso", write "on 
task". Br-?nMth "consequences for behavior" mark"rclatBd 
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□ppruvaP' and "rudls ributnd tnnchnr-nt lt*nt i £jn'\ It I 
important to notu that an instanco of rudi bt r i buUntj hm 
thiiStt elenionts: an intGrforinfi bnhavior which should hn 
ignored; and a Lomputincj bnhoviQr which is ofiprnvcHJ, 

EPISODE //k. Teacher hoars on oudiotapu: "Good girl, 
Lynn, Mm glad to sue you hard at work now,'' Tu^JChor 
stops the tape to record this occurrence. Th^ opproval 
statement is a clue that Just before the teacher uttered 
the approval response, Lynn was doing somethinH that vm^ 
an Interfering behavior. What was the Interfurlng behavior? 
Teacher reca I Is the inctdent. Lynn was out of her seat. 
In box (A) teacher writes Lynn Harding, Under ''response", 
'tout of seat". Beneath **consequences'for behavior", "was' 
ignored", |n box (p) teacher writes Lynn Harding again. 
Under "response", ''on task". Remember, Lynn returned to 
her Seat and soon was working diligently/ Beneath 
"consequences for behavior" mark "rGlated approval" and 
"redistributed teacher-attention". 









CONSEaUENCES FOR 


BEHAVIOR 






STUDENT 


RESPONSE 


USED 
APPROVAL 


RELATED 
APPROVAL 


WAS 
1 GNORED^ 


RED] STRI BUTED 
TEACHER-ATTENTION 


^1 


A. 


Jeannla Samos 


Participation 


X 










B. 
















A, 


Marvin Blass 


■ Listening 




X 








B, 














^3 


A, 


Foster Blai r 


Tipping Chal r 






X 






B. 


Arl IS Jones 


On Task 




X 




X 




A. 


Lynn Harding 


Out Of Seat 






X 






B. 


Lynn Harding 


On Task j 




X 







Yog may have an instance of ignoring an interfering behavior not 
coupled with a competing behavior. ~" 



ERIC 



Now, OS yuu lision Lu ihu *judint*jpe rHcurH i rifj ni,i<h* (lyrjfMj 
the sncond clasiruuin yos^iun, ccjinph^u tlu- tf^riii In^hjv^, fnu 
will ba □bit? tu sLup the Uipu whun rinc«'S**tiry Iij nutu in 
nccurrnncG of tetschur-u l ttini jc>fu 





CONSEQUENCES FOR BEHAVlUR 




■ STUDENT 


RESPONSE 


USED 
APPROVAL 


RELATCO 
APPROVAL 


WAS 
IGNOREO 


REOISTRiBUrED 
TEACHER-ATTENTION 


A. 














B. 














A, 














B. 














A. 














B. 














A. 














B. 














A. 














B. 














A. 














B, 














A. 














B. 














A. 














B. 














A. 
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OBSERVATION 2% 



As you practiced approval responsus durinq this clii^srourn 
ictsiun, wure thure any students who reacted advcrsaly to a 
particuiar kind of approval? If su, specify below: 

STUDENT KIND OF APPROVAL REACTION 



For these students, it is especially Importint that other kinds 
of ralnforcemtnt (considared in Instructional Sequence Four) be 
paired with teacher praliey Eventually, itudent behavior will come 
under the control of social approval » rather than more contrived 
reinforcers^ 
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USING TEACHFR-ArTENTION TO MODIFY Srunf.Nf BEHAVfCJK 

IN THE CLASSROOM 

When you have completed your nncrotfiach and rateach lessons and 
evaluated your practice of cHb three skills for using teacher-a t tent i un 
to modify behavior, you aru ready to uses these skills as a consiscenc 
part of your classroom interaction with your students. 

As you use these skills, consider the following: 

(1) Any form of teacher-attention is reinforcing to some 
students, and consequences which you consider as 
punishing may be maintalnfng interfering behaviors, 

(2) When an Interfering behavior is ignored, the student 
emftting the behavior should receive subiequent 

.approval for his adaptive response Incompatible with 
the Interfering behavior^ 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE FOUR 
DEVISING AND IMPLEMENTING 
A REINFORCEMENT SYSTEM 



OBJECTIVE 

The objective of Instructional Sequonce Fcjur is the developmfint 
of teacher skills in: (a) determining rciinfnrcers to meet individual 
naedi, and (b) constructing and administering an individual Izud re- 
inforcement system. This system, based on the awarding of points whic 
can be exchanged for activities, will ailow the teacher to control 
rei nforcemant schedu las. 

The skills in this sequence Include: 

(1) Devaloping a Reinforcement Strategy 

(2) EstabHshlng ConC i ngenc i as , and 

(3) Enforcing Contingencies^ 

INTRODUCTION 

Before exceptional children can learn in school, the teacher 
must ascertain that some kind of reward is present 5n the classroom 
for each child. While social rewards In the form of teacher-attention 
and approval are meaningful for most children, the exceptional child's 
eisent ia 1 1 y nega 1 1 ve exper i ence 1 n schoo 1 and unsa t i s factory soci a I 
relationships may require that other kinds of rewards be used. For 
children who do not respond to teacher-^attent ion as reinforcement, 
It IS necessary to devise other consequences which will strengthen 
and maintain appropriate patterns of behavior. 
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The skills in I ns t ruct i una ! Sequence Four which will eriiiblc ' - 

you to devise effective individualized relnfurcers aro based on a 

theory of reinforcement known as the Premack principie : 

"For any pair of responses, the more probable 
one will reinforce the less probable onej' ' 

Thrs principle indicates that student behavior which naturally occurs 

with a high frequency, such as participation In activities of the 

child's own choosing, can be used to reinforce behavior with a low 

natural frequency, such as attending and task perseverance, A 

teacher who finds out what the student likes to do, and then allows 

him time to engage in chosen activities when his required learning 

tasks are satisfactorily completed, i,^ using the premack principle; 

probably the most common application of this principle Is to let 

the student read his favorite book when he has finished an assigned 

learning task, 

SKILL I: DEVELOPING A REINFORCEMENT STRATEGY 

Practical application of the Premack principle has provan 
successful in effecting behavior changes in children from a wide 
variety of backgrounds who displayed varying learning dlsabMitles, 
It is important to the use of behavior modification techniquei with 
axcaptiona) children because it extends the range of posslbie rein- 
forcements to include actlvi ties which are not only readily available 
In the classroom, but are as well intrinsic to the learning situation. 
By identifying events and activities in the classroom to which children 
enjoy responding, and which will serve as reinforcing consequencas for 
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1^-frequuncy bahtiviors, the teacher will have avdilabln on .ilmtjst 
limitless variety of affective re in Forcers which can be i nd i v i dun M w^ed 
in terms of student preferences. 

The components of the Pramack principle as a reinforcement system 
are as follows: (a) identiFyiny low-strength behaviors, (b) eliciting 
students' activity preferences, and (c) assessing individualized 
reinforcers* Low-strength behaviors and students' activity preferences 
can.be identified in a structured interview; then, by pairing low-^ 
fraquency behaviors and high-strength behaviors In a contrived-task 
approach, the effectiveness of specific activities as individualized 
retnforcers can be determined. The contrived-task approach requires 
that the student execute some amount of low-strength behavior In order 
to engage in a high-strength behavior for a specific length of time* 
To use the interview technique for determining low-strength be- 
havior related to the rules for attending, you will want to struccure 
questions such as the following" 

'*What rule do you have the rrost trouble remembering?" 
"What makef it difficult for you to follow this rule?" 
"When Is it hardest for you to pay attention?" 

In answering these questFons, the student will pinpoint behaviors for 

which you will want to provide effective reinforcement when they do 

occur. 

When attention is considered in terms of the student's ability 
to engage in and complete learning tasks, it is important to define 
low-strength behaviors according to the academic tasks which the 
student finds most difficulty Questions designed to elicit this 
information might take the following forms- 



"What Subject is hardest for yau?" ''Wliat pnrticulwr port 
of ______________ do you have truuble vJith?'- 

'*What subjGCt dp you like Igast?^' "Why?" 

"What Subject do. you have the most trouble with?*' 
"What do you find difficult about 
(spec I f led subject) ?" 

The information provided by students' answers to these questions 
will identify low-strength bahavtors related to task-attention and . 
perseverance. 

Through the structured intervtewp high-strength behaviors for 
each student — those reinforcing activities and events In the class- 
room which the student enjoys doing--niay also be identified. 

When you have determined classrooni events and activities which 
each itudent views as rewarding, you may want to develop a "menu'' 
of activities which represent these high-strength behaviors. 3 

The reinforcement menu is a collection of pictures depicting 
the activities which students enjoy doing. From this menu the 
student can select an activity* This activity, at the time, is a 
hi gh^it rength event and can be used as a reinforcing consequence 
for l©w*-itrength behaviors. This menu is easily compiled by having 
students draw pictures of preferred activities and then assembling 
them In a loose-leaf binder. 

In addition to being included in the reinforcement menUj 
itudents' preferred activities may also be used to structure a 
classroom area devoted to these activities. Students can gain 
admittance only by completing assigned tasks, or emitting appropriate 
behaviors. 
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The following lists may assist you in Identifying pocentially 
useful individualized reinforceri and curnplling a reinforcement menu 



GRADES 1 to 3: 



UIRUS 



Objects 



candy 

eraser 
penci 1 
comic books 
toy ringi 
small dolls 
crayons 
coloring book 
paper dolls 



Act I vi t f es 

writing on the board 
coloring 

Cutting with sclssori 
j ump i ng rope 
dusting 

cleaning the sinks 
going to the office 
pa i nt i ng 

working with flash cards 
reading 



BOYS . 

Obj ects 

water gun 
comic books 
sma II cars 
flying pi aneS 
candy 

rubber ba ] ] 
wh i s 1 1 es 
baseba 1 1 cards 
penci I 
marbl es 
c lay 

Act I Vi ties 

painting 

making paper objects 
taking care of pets 
science experience 
kicking a bal I 
swinging on the iwings 
cleaning the board 
going to the office on 

an errand 
cleaning the floor 



Games 

Jacks 

playing wf th dol li 
Kaboom 
Candy Land 
Pfck Up Stix 
Sp! rograph 



Games 



Slap Stick 
Old Maid 
C 1 ue 
Domi noes 



Kaboom 
T I me Bomb 
Spi rograph 
checkers 
puzz las 



Clue 
marbl eS 
Hands Down 
Green Ghost 
Slap SttK 
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GRADES k to 6; 



Objects 

cdnJy or guiii 
penc i 1 S 
cnmic books 
teen niagdzines 
felt pens 
paperbdck books 
notebooks 
Stat lonery 
combs 

plistic or paper flo*//ers 

Activities 

talking to a friend 

making things for ipecidi projects 

drawi ng 

teacher's helper 

puzzles 

reddi ng 

creat i ve wri 1 1 ng 

talking into a tape recorder 

clay 

vocabulary cards 
Games 

Li fe 

Dating Gui.ie 

Go to the Head of the Class 

Scrabble 

Twi S ter 

Easy Money 

Slap Stick 

Password 

Hands Down 



Olijccts 

squirt guns 
n:ode 1 p I dnes 
cdhdy or gum 
com! cs 
popcorn 
yo yo's 

Stdmps (for collection) 
football or baseball cards 
colored penci 1 s 
fnagic puzzles 

Act iv! ties 

scl ence exper imentu 
clay 
draw i ng 
puzz les 

talking into a tape recorda 
working f i Im strip 
looking at or feeding pet 
1 ook fng at magazines 
painting 
1 ine leader 

Games 

Chess 
Monopol y 
Battle Ship 
slot card 
Clue 

Booby Trap 
checkers 
Green Ghost 
Dark Shadows 
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JUNIOR HIGH A NP HIGH SCHOOL 
Objects 
records 

teen magazines 
combs 
pens 

pictures of movie stars 
candy bars 

small toys for siblings or 

di sad van tags d chi 1 dren 
paperback books 
make-up 

free lunch tickets 

Activi ties 

talking to a friend 
time in class to do homework 
typing 

looking at teen magazines 
net having to take a test 
helping a younger child learn 
playing Scrabble 
grading papers 
reading a book 
puzzles (1,000 pieces) 

Total Class Act 

listening to the radio 
class party 

sitting by whomever you want to 
field trips 
watching a movie 



Objects 
records 

car or sports niaga^ines 

CQiTlbS 

pens 

psychedelic posters 

candy bars 

key chain 

paperback books 

hair cream 

free I unch t icket 



Act 1 vi t i es 

talking to a friend 
getting out of class early 
working on crafts or models 
looking at a car or sports 

magazine 
playing chess or checkers 
play Ing Monopoly 
puzzles (1,000 pieces) 
time In class to do 

homework 
not having to take a test 



bringing in T,V, to watch 

special programs 
listening to records 
class debate 
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Note^ Obsorvation of stuilents' activity ehuice^ is 
iniportant because their elicited preferunces 
nidy reflecc whdt they think the teacher eKpects 
them to 1 t ke. , 

The following procedures should be used to itructure and implemont 
a reinforcement strategy: 

(a) Select a task which can he readily managed by all group 
members. The task should be structured In terms of 
following the rules for attending during a learning 
act! vi ty. 

(b) Present the menu of preferred activities and have each 
student select an individual reinforcer. 

(c) EKplaln that when students finish their assigned tasks, 
they will be able to engage In the chosen activity for 
a specified period of time* 

(d) Evaluate student performance In terms of ihterest par- 
sfstence, and quality of parformance as the task is 
carried out. 

The skills in Instructional Sequence Four utiliza the Premack 
prtnciple as a means of devising effective individualized reinforcers 
based on students' activity preferences. Although this reinforcement 
strategy may be essential td modifying the behavior of exceptional 
children, the ultimate goal In prDviding reinforcement Is to bring the 
student's behavior under the control of natural social consequences. 
For this reason, teacher-attention and approval should always be paired 
with the rewards represented In the reinforcement menu. 

In using the kinds of reinforcers Indicated by the Premack principle 
and the reinforcement strategy, two Important concerns of the teacher are 
the amount and the frequency of reinforcement to be provided. The 
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foDowinq excerpt exdiiilnes these two concerns: 

1. To acceierate d rate of performance, reinforc« 

it frequently in the beginning stdges, 

2. To malntdin the high rdte, once accelerated, 
reinforce the pattern only intermittently '' 

3. To get and maintain the most steady pattern of 
responding, rsinforce number of respon '^es made, 
rather than number of minutes worked, and keep' 
the rBlnforcement Intermittent after the initial 
stages . 

t*. Reinforcers do lose their strength over time. 

5. Avoidance of loss of reinforcer strangth. .. involves 

the correct number and correct amount of reinforcements. 

6, Token reinforcement followed at some later specified 
time by a further ralnforcement for which the tokens 
are exchangeable Is the most workable arrangement yet 
for handling the problems of deprivation and satiation 
from reinforcement.^ 

The amount and frequency of rernforcement, then, are two important 
contingencies in modifying behavior; as Indicated above, these contin- 
gencies are most readily managed through the use of a token system. 

SKILL 2. ESTABLISHING CONTINGENCIES 

To establish reinforcement contingencies with your students, you 
must develop their expectations concerning the earning of points for 
appropriate attending behavior, and the exchange of points for time In 
a preferred activity. Specifically, you must provide Information about 
the number of points a student must accumulate in order to "buy" an 
activity session. 
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Token re i nf orceinanf involves the use of syriibuls, such as strirs^ 
points, or check nuirks, which come to hfivt? vdlue to tlio studerU 
becduse tfiey cjn be .iccuniu 1 dted and exchanged for soriielhing hu wonts, 
such dS time to engage in a preferred activity. When used In conjunction 
with the reinforcement menu, a token system "provides the taachur with 
a splendid opportunity to bring many different kinds of behavior under 
the reinforcement contingency."^ In using this sysiem, the teacher 
allocates tokens for attending behaviors in ternis of both appropriate 
iocial responses (following established classroom rules) and approprfate 
academic responses (task participation and perseverence) , Once the 
student has accumulated a requisite number of points, he can exchange 
them for time in the desired activity. 

Tokens are a means of mediating the reinforcement system, in that 
they facilitate management of two important reinforcement contingencies. 
They allow the teacher to contol amount and frequency of reinforcement 
by entering into a contract with the child which speeifies that if, and 
only If, the child emfts some amount of attending behavior (represented 
by the accumulation of tokens), he may then engage in a desired activity 

a speci f led length of t Ime . Since the value of the tokens can be 
systematically varied, in terms of either the amount of behavior required 
to earn a token* or the length of act ( vi ty > t ime a token will "buy", this- 
system facilitates contingency management. 

While many different kinds of token systems can be devised, the 
following eK^mple illustrates a token system which can be easily 
applied to the classroom situation and readily administered by the teacher 
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Tokens are awarded Huping 4 regular !y-scheduleH rating snssion 
of nmlted duration each day. At the beginning of this seision, 
the rules for attending are reviewed, and children contribute 
descriptions of specific responses which will earn points, Fotlowinr 
this review, the teacher conducts a learning activity, observing 
carefully to note any interfering behaviors emitted by a particular 
student. At the end of the session, she rates each child's behavior 
according to the eitabllshed criteria, and awards points accordingly. 
Ihm points are recorded on an individual work card for each student 
and accumulated from session to session. When the card is complete-* 
that iSp when the student has earned a ipecifled number of pointS" 
it can be exchanged for an activity session, during which the child 
Is allowed to choose an activity from the reinforcement menu and 
engage in that actfvity for ten minutes. 

In this approach, the number of rating sessions per day, the ' 
length of the rating session, and the maximum possible number of 
points awarded during each rating session are held conitant, as is 
the length of the activity session. The teacher controls the rein* 
forcement schedule by gradually Increasing the number of points 
necessary to earn an activity session. 

However, as the teacher adapts to the use of a token system, 
she may want to Introduce another variable—by having more thin one 
rating session per day, extending the length of the session, changing 
the maximum number of possible points, or decreasing the length of 
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the activity session. These decisions can be made only on the basts 
of observed changes in student behavior. The ultimjte objective Is to 
reward frequently responses appropriate to the learning of new behavior 
patterns^ than when these behavior patterns are acquired, to maintain 
them with intermittent reinforcement. As the delay between behavior 
and reinforcement in the form of an activity session is gradually 
Increased, a high rate of attending behavior is maintained, while studenti 
also learn to delay rewards and their behavior becomes more subject to 
the control of natural social eonsequenees. 

Implementation of a token system depends upon careful preplanning 
of its components. Before tokens are introduced^ the teacher must 
decide: 

(a) when the rating session will be scheduled each day; 

(b) how long the rating session will last; 

(c) the nature of the learnlrg activity during which 
attending behavior will be rated; 

(d) the maKimum number of points which can be earned 
during a rating session, and how these will be 
al located; 

(e) how individual student's points will be recorded; 

(f) the length of activity session for which a completed 
point card is exchangeable; and 

(g) what learning activity will be provided for students 
whose points are not sufficient to earn an activity 
iesi ion , 

These factors will remain constant throughout the token system. 
The final decision concerns the number of points which will "buy*' 
an activity session* 
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SKILL 3: ENFQRCLNG CONTINGENCIES 



The third tt'cir.hing sMM In tlHS sequencn is r(>ncfirne<l v/ith 
tiie dssessnierit of stiiHunt b€fh<iv!or Jnd ttie location of points 
following J lejrninq jctivit v- 

In rciting students' behnvior, the tedcher should award points 
cohservdt i vely ; points must be earnHd by bt*hdvior appropriate to 
the rules. However, the rules represent behavior gouls Hnd not 
absolute itand^rds of behavior. The following excerpt is especially 
applicdble to studenti who cannot easily attain the goals for 
attending: 

It is also important to use tokens and praise to 
shape improved behavior, so that all children can 
be affected by positive reinforcement. Cdtch the 
child being good. Focus on thdt aspect of behavior 
which ii an improvement (e*g-, in seat rather than 
outj even if not yat working) and reinforce it. 
Look for Sequential steps toward improvement which can 
be succesiively reinforced (in seat, not turning and 
talking to neighbors, desk cleared of excess materials^ 
paying attention^ working diligently. 7 

The point scorei v^hich children receive should reflect their improvements 

in behavior toward dttainment of the goals. The teacher must attempt to 

shape student behavior by awarding points for successive approximations 

of the behaviors specified by the rules. 

When receiving their point allocations, students should be made 

aware of specific reasons for points being given or withheld. The 

teacher should point out particular behaviors, appropriate to the rules, 

which have earned points, as well as behaviors which must be improved in 

order for the student to earn the maximum number of points. The following 
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statements might be used in rnldting the jllonjtion of pfjints to 

specific student hehuviors, 

"You earned the full numbL^r of points because you 
followed jl) the rules (specify)." 

"You eurned five points becjuse you're really trying 
to follow the rules (specify). Yciur behavior is 
imprdvingj' 

''You earned an activity period because you followed 
these rules (specify) J' 

"Toddy you didn't earn the point for working quietly," 

"Next time you can edrn more points by taking part In the 
discussion." 

"You- 11 have to finish your work In order to earn more 
points ," 

Since "a general goal of token Systems is to transfer control of 

responding from the token systems to other conditroned relnforcers 

8 

such as praise^..," the teacher praise and approval should always be 
paired with points earned toward time in a chosen activity* The 
effectiveness of teacher-attention as a reinforcing consequence can be 
tncreased in this way, and ultimately children's behavior can be 
brought under the control of normal social consequences, rather than 
more contrived reinforcers. 

The approval responses which you acquired in Instructional Sequence 
Three should be paired with points to reward appropriate student behaviors, 
or improvements in behavior. 

The skills in Instructional Sequence Four will enable you to utilize 
a token system to control reinforcement contingencies* The token system 
allows for flexibility in applying individual reinforcement and facilitates 
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the appropriate distribution of rewards to either ronqthen nr main- 
tain behavior, At the same time, the token system increases the 
effectiveness of social rewards in Lhti classraonK 

1, CONDUCTING THE STRUCTURED INTERVIEWS 

2 . CQNSTRUCTI NG THE RE I NFOHCEMENT MENU 

The first skill in this instructional sequence, Developing a 
Reinforcement Strategy, will be practiced by means of (I) the 
structured interview to identify students' low-^strength behaviors 
and to elicit their activity preferences; and, (2) the development 
of a reinforcement menu containing pictures of students' activity 
preferences . 

This skill will not be practiced in a microteach session, but 
IS an important step In developing a reinforcement strategy and is 
prerequisite to the microteach and reteach sessions. The activities 
in thii instructional sequence eKtend over a period of four days, 
allowing one day for you to conduct the interviews and compile a 
reinforcement menu for two students. The forms for planning the use 
of this skill bfjgln on page 129, 

MICROTEACH AND RETEACH 

The purpose of the microteach lesson for Instructional Sequence 
Four li to give you the opportunity to practice the second skill in 
devising and implementing a reinforcement system. This ski II, 
Establishing Contingencies, will be practiced with the two students 
who participated In the previous day's activities. The forms for 
planning your mfcroteach lesson begin on page 136-, 
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The purpose of the reteach lesson is to qivu you an opportunUy 
to praciice the ski lis, Estcib! ishing rontingencies, mediated by the 
awarding of points; and EnforGlng Contingencies, You will work with 
the same two students who participated in the microteach lesson* The 
forms for planning your reteach lesson begin on page 1^2. 

You are now ready to view Instructional/Model Lesson Four. These 
videotaped Instructional materials will present exampies of the three 
skills neGassary for devising and implementing a reinforcement system: 

(1) Developing a Reinforcement Strategy; 

(2) Establishing Contingencies, and 

(3) Enforcing Contingencies, 

You will be given the opportunity to Identify each skill as it 
is demonstrated. The checklist to be used as you view this tape is 
found on the following page. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE FOUR 
INSTRUCTIONAL/MODEL LESSON 
CHECKLIST 

DIRECTI ONS : 

As each number appears on the screen, check the appropridte 
behdv for. 

Compare your identification of the behavior with thot given 
by the narrdtor. 



NUMBER 



Devaloping a 

Reinforcement 

Strategy 



10 



Establ ishing 
Cont i ngenc i es 



Enforc I ng 
Cont I ngenc i es 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE FOUR 
INSTRUCTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 
TO HELP YOU PLAN YOUR STRUCTURED INTERVIEW 



TO THE TEACHER- 



The purpose of this activity Is to give you an opportunity to 
practice using the interview skills for (i) identifying low-strength 
behaviors, and {2) eliciting student activity preferences. 

INSTRUCTIONS - 

Select two students to participate In the interview session. 
The form which begins on the following page will help you plan 
your interview session. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE FOUR 
INTERVIEW SESSION 



INSTRUCTIONS : 

Use the form below to pldn your interview session* 



1 . Identifying Low^St renqth Behaviors 

To tdentffy low-strength student behaviors, you will want to 
ask questions relevant to either (a) student difficulties in 
following the established rules for attending, or (b) aeademlc 
tasks in which students encounter the most difficulty or have 
the most trouble completing* The introduction to Skill I 
provided eKamples of both types of questions; refer to this 
information (pages I'^^iS ) to cwipiete the fol lowing; 

A* What questions will you ask in order to identify low^itrength 
behaviors? 

K ^ 



2, 



3. 



5. 



B. If Student responses to these questions are vague or general ^ 
what additional questions will you use to elicit more specific 
I nf ormat ion? 



2. 



3. 
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5. 

I I . E I i c i t i nq Student Act i v 1 ty Prefurences 

While eliciting student activity preferences , ! t ! s importdnt 
to restrict choices to activities and events avijilable to the 
cldssroonu You m^y f del i i tate this discussion by mentioning 
topics such ds enjoyable activities, dc^slred cldssroom duties, 
special privileges or seating arrangeinunts , or by having 
available nidterials v-^hich may suggest desired activities- Refer 
to the introduction to Skill 2 (pages 116-18 ) in completing this 
portion of your lesson plan. 

A. What questions will you ask to elicit student activity 
prefe rences? 

1. 

2. ' 

3. 

4. 

5. ■ 

B, What other procedures will you use to elicit actfvlty preferences? 



ERIC 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE FOUR 



LOW-STRENGTH--ACTI VITY PREFERENCE 



RECORDING FORM 

PURPOSE : 

To identify student low-strength behaviors and activity 
preferences , 



INSTRUCTIONS : 

Use the following form in your interview session to 
record student responses to the questioning outline on 
pages 130 and 131 . 



EXAMPLE: 

Student's Name Joe Cox Student's Name Sue Jonas 


LOW-STRENGTH 
BEHAVIORS 




ACTIVITY 

PREFERENCES 


*M 


LOW-STRENGTH 
BEHAVIORS 




ACTIVITY 

PREFERENCES 




Math- 
Addi t ion 




Checkers 




1 gnori ng 
peop 1 e 
around you 




Puzz les 
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TO THE TEACHER: 



This form wM 1 be used to note student choices in both the 
structured interview and the micrpteach sessiun, Ou not use the 
sections marked " M "and the section, "FOR USE IN MICROTEACH 
SESSION'' as you conduct your structured interview. 



STRUCTURED I NTERVI EW— Ml CROTEACH RECORDING FORM 



Student's Name Student »s Name 


LOW-STRENGTH 
BEHAV 1 ORS 


^M 


ACTIVITY 




LOW-STRENGTH 
RPHAi/inftQ 

DCnM V 1 Ur\o 




ACTIVITY 

rKtr cKtNL t b 




















































































































































^VFOR USE IN MICROTEACH SESSION 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SEaUENCE FOUR 
INSTRUCTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 
TO HELP YOU CONSTRUCT A REINFORCEMENT MENU 

TO THE TEACHER : 

The purpose of this activity^ is to give you an opportunity to 
construct a rat nforcement menu for two of your students. This aetivity 
should be scheduled on the same day that you conduct your structured 
intervlawi and should occur immediately following that activity. 

INSTRUCTIONS : 

Using the same two students, provide them with several sheets of 
blank paper and pencils or crayons, and ask them to draw pictures of 
activities thay enjoy and which can consequently be used to reinforce 
low-strength behaviors. This drawing task offers a second opportunity 
for students to reveal their activity preferences. These picturas 
should communicate to you additional information regarding the activities 
which your students enjoy doing. 

Prior to the drawing task, you should discuss with your students 
the variety of reinforcing activities that are available in your class- 
room, thereby avoiding the selection of an activity which is unavailable 
or impractical. To prompt students to make choices you might wish to 
pose the following questions: 



1. "Of all the things we do in the classroom, wh.it flo you 
likij to do bast?" 

2. "What kincis of (books, gamos, etc) do you liko?" 

3. "What makes you try hardest whon you study?" 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE FOUR 
INSTRUCTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 
TO HELP YOU PLAN YOUR MICROTEACH LESSON 



TO THE TEACHER : 

The purpose of this microteach lesson is to giva you an 
opportunfty to prictlce using the skill,. Establishing Contlngeneles* 

INSTRUCTIONS : 

In this microteach lesson, use the same two students who 
participated In the structured Interview and reinforcement menu 
activi ty. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE FOUR 



MICROTEACH LESSON PLAN 



INSTRUCTIONS : 

Use the form below to plan your microteach lesion. 



1 . Rev 1 aw i ng Low- S c re ng t h Beha v j o r s 

Oiscuss with the two students the low-itrength behivlors 
idantifiad as a result of the structured interview listed 
on the form on page 133. You will need this list to conduct 
your microteach, 

A. Whit questions or statementi will you use to prompt 
students' recall of their low-strength bahaviors? 

U 

2. ^ 

3- ' 



5. _ 

2, Reviewing Student Activity Preferences 

Diicusi with the students their choices of activity preferences 
identifier: as a result of the structured interview listed on 
the form on page 133* You will need this list to conduct your 
microteach, 

A* What questions or statements will you use to prompt recall 
of student activity preferences? 

K . 

2. . 

3. . 

. 



5, 
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Explain to th« sLu(k*nt5 thot they «irc required to exotutc some? 
amunt o( low-stranyth tieh^ 'inr in order lc> eny^ye in fi hitjh- 
strength behavior for some i ngth of lime, 

A. What low-scrength and high-strength bnhaviors will you 
pair for each of these students to explain ?i simple 
contingency? Use the lines below to state exactly how 
you will niarlfy these pairings and establish tha related 
simple contingency. 



Constructing A Ref nforcement Menu 

Assamble the drawings of the students* activity praferences m 
a loose-leaf binder. This Is your reinforcement menu for the 
two students. You will need the reinforcement menu when you 
conduct your microteach lesson, 

A* How will you describe the reinforcement menu to your 

Students? 



How will you explain the transaction of iome amount of time 
engaged in a low^strength behavior In exchange for some 
time In a chosen activity, as selected from the reinforcement 
menu? 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE FOUR 



TEACHER SELF-EVALUATION 
MICROTEACH, FIRST VIEWING 

purpose- 



To evaluate your ability to prompt studenti' recall of 
their lew-strength behavior and activity preferences as el!c!ted 
during the interview session, and to assess the correlation betwaen 
students' chojces in the structured interview and in the microteach 
session. 



INSTRUCTIONS : 

The form which you used to record students' chofces in the 
structured interview will be used to record students' choices 
in the microteach session* 

OBSERVATION : 

On the STRUCTURED INTERVI IW-MI CROTEACH FORM on page 133, 
mark by checking in column *^M'' each time a student reealls a 
low^strength behavior or activity preference that he also chose 
in the structured interview* Choices not previously mentioned 
may be noted on the lower half of the form as indicated. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE FOUR 



TEACHER SELF-EVALUATION 
MICROTEACH, SECOND VIEWING 

PURPOSE : 

To evaluate your use of the skill. Establishing 
Contingencies. 

INSTRUCTIONS : 

Read thrpugh the form below before viewing your tape so 
you will be ready to make the required observations, 

OBSERVATION I : 

As you view the tape again, focus your attention on your 
use of the skillj eitabliihing a simple contingency, I.e., 
explaining the transaction that some amount of time spent In 
a low-strength behavior can be exchanged for Bome time In a 
preferred activity. Mark by checking In the box below each 
time you establfshad a simple contingency by explaining how 
such a transaction might be made. 



Establishing. A Simple Contingency 













OBSERVATION 2 : 

In your opinion, were the students able to comprehend the 
complete Idea of a transaction in which some amount of time In 
a low-strength behavior can be exchanged for some amount of time 
In an activity chosen from the reinforcement menu ? _ 



]^o 



As a resulr of this observation, do you think it is 
feasible to establish a spGCial classrouin arciiJ where students 
can tingaqe !n cictivities sejecLed as ruwards for app ropr i a r e 
behavior? If so, specify below how you will linplGrnent this 
arrnnyement: 
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INSTRUCTiONAL SEQUENCE FOUR 
INSTRUCTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 
TO HELP YOU PLAN YOUR RETEACH LESSON 

TO THE TEACHER : 

In your reteach lesson you will be given an opportunity to 
further practice your use of the skilly Establishing Contingencies, 
by using a somewhat more complex systam, mediated by the awarding 
of points, or tokens. You will also be given an opportunity to 
practice the skill, Enforcing CDntlngencieSp 

INSTRUCTIONS : 

In the retaach lesson, you will work with the same two studenti 
who partlclpatad in your microteach* The form which begins on the 
following page will help your plan your reteach lesson. 
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INSTRUCTiONAL SEQUENCE TOUR 



RETEACH LESSON PLAN 



INSTRUCTIONS: 



Use the form below to plan your reteach lesson. 



TO THE TEACHER: 



Study the Student Observation Form on page 148, For the 
purpose of this reteach lesson the point system outlined on 
this form should be used to introduce your students to the 
operation of a token syitem. Remove the form from your hand- 
book as you will need to show it to your students in the 
reteach lesson. The five behaviors listed on the form in 
Section I were selected because of their higher likelihood 
of occurrence in a microteach iftuation. 

The point values assigned to each of the behaviors in 
section II are arbitrary^ but this does allow some flexibility 
in awarding points for approximations as well as for absolute 
compliance. The names of the two students participating in the 
reteach lesson should be shown In section II K The spaces 
provided in section 11/ will give you an opportunity to tally and 
make notes about behavioral events for which you will award point 



In this reteach lesson you will want to observe the following 
procedure: 



6. 



2. 
3* 



Introduce and explain the Student Observation Form, 
Introduce and explain the Student Point Card, 
Assign each student a task to be rated in the reteach 
lesson. 

Select a Preferred Activity from the Reinforcement Menu, 
Observe Student Behavior for the Rating Session- 
Enforce the Contingency. 



Introducing Student Observation Form and Student Point Card 



A, To acquaint your students with a point system, you will 
want to introduCo to them the Student Observotion Form 
(page I ^8) and exp lain how it will be used in thu rc teach 
1 esson , 

L How will you eKplain Co your students the necessity 
for a student observatjon fdrm and its use in rating 
them as they work at an assigned task? 



2, Each behavior on the observation form is assigned a 
point range to be administered by the teacher at her 
own discretion. 

How will you explain this to your studants? 



3p How will you explain the purpose of section IV of the 
observation form to validate your judgment in the 
awarding of points? 



B, Intruduciny tliu Student Point C«jrd 

In the rating session, you v/i 1 1 transfer to the Student 
Point Card the points accumulated by each studnnt duriny 
the learning activity. This may be a square of colored 
construction paper on which you write the tofnl number nt 
pQints awarded to the student. This slmplo card is easily 
exchanged For someching the student wants to do. 

What type of point card will you design for your two students? 



Assigning Students* Tasks for the Rating Session 

To provide you with an opportunity to observe and rate your 
students as they are working on an assigned task, you will 
want to choose a task that is representative of the students' 
low-strength behavior and one requiring no longer than four 
minutei for completion, 

A* What task will you assign each of the students that will 

lend itself to the rating system on the Student Obsarvatfon 
Form? 

Name of Student . 



Assigned task 
Name of Student 



Asi ! gned task _ _ 

B. What materials will you ask your students to bring to the 
re teach sess i on^ 



3, Select iny an Activity Proferonce from the Ru i nrorcement Menu to 
Complete thd Transiict ion. 

You wi" 1 I want to ask Bach student In turn what he WDuId like to 
do i f he earns the predetermined points for tho CQntingency. 

A. Of the 19 possible points on the Student Observotion Fornix 
how many points will you require to execute the transaction? 



B* How will you explain this cqntingency to your students? 



Observing Student Behavior in the Rating Session 

As the rating session begins with your instructions to the 
students for their assignmenti you will want to be observant 
of their behavior in terms of the criteria established for 
the rating session* 

A. At what point in the rating seision do you plan to rate 
Students on each of the five behaviors? 

1. 



2. 



3. 



5. 



B. As you rnust leave the irmiedlate vicinity of the microteach 
table and be out of camera range during the observation 
session^ yoj wil! want to select a vantage point for the 
observation session. 



Enfarcing Contingencies 



At the end of the al lotted fQur=minute interval, or soonnr if 
students have completed their oss i gninent , you should rujoin 
your students at the microteach tablu. Yuu should discuss 
with both students the number of points earned by ttieir 
performances In each behavior. When students are receiving 
their ratings you should specify why points are being given or 
withheld, and pair the awarding of points with approval responses 

A. What statements will you use to relate points (earned or 
not earned) to specific student behaviors? 



How wfll you effect the transfer of the total points earned 
to the Student Point Cards? 



Finally, how will you explain to each student that he has or 
has not earned time for a preferred activity? 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE FOUR 



TEACHER SELF-EVALUATION 
RETEACH LESSON, FIRST VIEWING 



PURPOSE: 



To evaluate your use of the ski lis, Establishing 
Contingencies, mediated by the awarding of points; and 
Enforcing Contingencies, 

INSTRUCTIONS : 

Read through the form on the following page before 
viewing your tape so you will be prepared to make the 
required observations. 



OBSERVATION : 

On the Individual Assessment form on the following pa 
answer the questions by simply checking "ye§" or *'no'' for 
each of the two students. 



1^+9 



|Nl!lVI!)UAl A5SESSMIN1 ^'(JKM 









I. Student Observation Forni 




Ho 


Yes 


No 


In your opinion, did the students appear 
to understand the purpose of the Studunt 
Observat ion Form? 

Did the scudents appear to understand the 
concept of a point range? 

Old the students understand and accept the 
fact that the awarding of points was to 
be based on your teacher judgment? 










2, Student point Card 

Did the students appear to understand 
the purpose of transferring the points 
earned to a ''point Card*'? 










3^ Students* Task Ass 1 gnment 

Was the task which you assigned based 
on a )QW-*st rangth faehavlor previously 
determi nsd? 










4. Rei nforcemint Menu 

Did the studants understand how a re- 
inforcement menu might be used to 
establish cont i ngenci as ? 

Did the students show some enthusiasm 
about the proposed transaction. 










5t Rating Session 

As you view the rating session segment 
do you feel that you were fair and 
accurate in your overall judgment of 
the student's performance on the five 
behav iors? 
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Name: 


Nfim».i: 


6. Enforcing Cont i nqencies 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Did the students appear to find your 
reasons for awarding or withholding 
points to be acceptable to them? 

Did the studg'nts seem to understand 
the transaction in which some time 
spent in a low-strength behavior can 
be exchanged for time in a preferred 
activity? 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE FOUR 



EKLC 



TEACHER SELF-EVALUATION 
RETEACH LESSON, SECOND VIEWING 



PURPOSE: 



To eyaiuate your abMity to implement a reinforcement 
system and enforce contingencies. 



INSTRUCTIONS: 



Read through the directions below before viewing your 
tape a second time so you will be prepared to make the 
required observations. 



OBSERVATION 



From your own point of view, and based solely on the 
way you have proceeded in orienting the two students to a 
token system of reinforcement, evaluate your effectiveness 
at every stage In the conduct of the reteach lesson; including 
weaknisses and/or deficiencies in your understanding and 
management of the system, 

1. Introducing Student Observation Form 



2, Introducing Student Point Card 



3^ Aiiignlng Students' Tasks 



Selectinq an activity preference from the Reinforcement 
Menu ^ ■ 
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5, Conductlnq the Rating Session 



6. Enforcing Cnnt i ngenc ies 



OBSERVATION 2 ; 

How might you modify the reinforcement system to better 
adapt it to your classroom situation? 
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IMPLEMENTING A TOKEN SYSTEM 
IN THE CLASSROOM 

As you begin to use the rating session and the token system as 
part of your evervday classroom procedure, you will have to rrodify 
point requirements in terms of Individual student's behavior" 
To strengthen attending behavior, award points as 
friquently as possible for improvements In behavior 
toward the goals specified by the rules. 

To maintain patterns of attending behavior, gradually 
increase the number of points required to earn an activity 
session. 
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COURSE EVALUATION 

The objective of EOUCOURSE I is to develop teacher skills 
which will (I) reduce the occurrence of behaviors which interfere 
with attantlon, and (2) elicit and maintain attending behavior. 
You may wish to assess the changes in your students ' behavior which 
have resulted from your use of the skills in the course. 

Refer to the forms entitled 'interfering Behaviors in the 
Classroom: post-Course Assessment" in the Appendix (pages 157*168) 
for instructions In completing this course evaluation. 
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APPENDIX 



INTERFERING BEHAVIORS IN THE CLASSROOM' 
POST-COURSE ASSESSMENT 



INSTRUCTIONS: 



The forms on the following pagas (158-162) will permit 
you to transfer the inforniation you recorded in InstrucMonal 
Sequence One as you gathered base*ra^6 data relevant to 
interfering behaviors in your classroom. 

This information will permit you to make a eomparison 
between the racei of occurrence for interfering behaviors In 
your classroom before and after cumpletion of the activities 
In Educourse I . 
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. QBSERVATION OF INTERFER ING BEHAyiORS 

Transfer the information from page ^+0 onto this form. 



ESTABLISHING A BASE-RATE 
FOR INTERFERING BEHAVIORS 
PRE-COURSE VIDEOTAPE 

OBSERVATION 2 

DATE 

NATURE OF ACTIVITY 



NUMBER STUDENTS INVOLVED 



TYPE PARTICIPATION REQUIRED 



SPECIFIC BEHAVIORS NUMBER TIMES OCCURRED 



Total 



2. Total 



Total 



Total 



Total 
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Transfer the information from page onto this form. 



ESTABLISHING A BASE-RATE 
FOR INTERFIRING BEHAVIORS 

CLASSROOM OBSERVATION I 

DATE _________ 

NATURE OF ACTIVITY 

NUMBER STUDENTS INVOLVED 

TYPE PARTICIPATION REQUIRED 



INTERFERING BEHAVIORS NUMBER TIMES OCCURRED 

(Specific Behaviors) 

1. __________________________ Total" _____ 

2. Total! ____ 

3. Total: 

^. ■ Total: _____ 

5, Total: 
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Transfer the Information from page ^6 onto this form. 



ESTABLISHING A BASE-RATE 
FOR INTERFERING BEHAVIORS 

CLASSROOM OBSERVATION 2 

DATE 

NATURE UF ACTIVITY ___________ 

NUMBER STUDENTS INVOLVED _____ 

TYPE PARTICIPATION REClUIRED 



INTERFERING BEHAVIORS NUMBER TIMES OCCURRED 

(specific Behaviors) 

■■■St 

1. _ Total! 

2. _^ Total: 

3. Total: 

____________ „ Total: 

5. Total: 
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Transfer the inftirmation f roni paqes '*/-'t'J onfn this f 



2. COMPUTATION OF BASE-RATES 

INTERFERING BEHAVIOR I (Specifv-)! 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES FIRST FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 
TOTAL OCCURRENCES SECOND FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 
TOTAL OCCURRENCES THIRD FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 
TOTAL OCCURRENCES DURING 3 FIFTEEN-MINUTE INTERVALS 
BASE-RATE 

(Average Frequency per Fifteen-Minute Interval; 
Total Occurrences - 3) 

INTERFERING BEHAVIOR 2 (Specify): 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES FIRST FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 
TOTAL OCCURRENCES SECOND FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 
TOTAL OCCURRENCES THIRD FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 
TOTAL OCCURRENCES DURING 3 F iFTEEN-MI NUTE INTERVALS 
BASE-RATE 

(Average Freqijency. per Flf teen-Mlnute Interval; 
Total Occurrences - 3) 

INTERFERING BEHAVIOR 3 (Specify): 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES FIRST FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 
TOTAL OCCURRENCES SECOND FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 
TOTAL OCCURRENCES THIRD FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 
TOTAL OCCURRENCES DURING 3 FIFTEEN-MINUTE INTERVALS 
BASE-RATE 

(Average Frequency per Fi f teen-Mlnute Interval; 
Total Occurrences - 3) 
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INTERFERING BEHAVIOR k (Specify): __________ 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES FIRST Fl FTEEN-MI NUTE OBSERVATION 
TOTAL OCCURRENCES SECOND FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 
TOTAL OCCURRENCES THIRD FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 
TOTAL OCCvJRRENCES DURING 3 FIFTEEN-MINUTE INTERVALS 
BASE-RATE 

(Average Frequency per Fi f teen=Mi nute Interval; 
Total Occurrences - 3) 

INTERFERING BEHAVIOR 5 (Specify): __________ 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES FIRST FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 
TOTAL OCCURRENCES SECOND FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 
TOTAL OCCURRENCES THIRD FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 
TOTAL OCCURRENCES DURING 3 FIFTEEN-MINUTE INTERVALS 
BASE-RATE 

(Averige Frequency per, Fifteen-Ml nute Interval; 
Total Occurrences - 3) 
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INTERFERING BEHAVIORS IN THE CLASSROOM 
POST-COURSE ASSESSMENT 



PURPOSE : 

The purpose of these observations is to help you 
determine the success of the l)ehavlor modification 
techniques you have learned to use, 

INSTRUCTIONS : 

In your pre-'CQurse assessment, you recorded base-^rates 
for specified Interfering behaviors which you wished to 
eliminate. You will now tally the occurrence of these 
behaviors during instructional activities similar to the 
ones used in establishing base^rates* 

Refer to your Pre-Course Assessment forms in the 
Appendix to specify the interfering behaviors to be counted 
and to plan approp r i ate i nst ruct i ona 1 tasks , Use the forms 
on the fc lowing pages to record your observations for the Post 
Course Assessment. 
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I . OBSERVATION OF INTERFERING BEHAVIORS 
POST-COURSE VIDEOTAPE 



ESTABLISHING RATES OF OCCURRENCE 
"OBSERVATION I" 

DATE 



NATURE OF ACTIVITY 

NUMBER STUDENTS INVOLVED 



TYPE PARTICIPATION RECLUIRED 



INTERFERING BEHAVIORS NUMBER TIMES OCCURRID 

1. ' Total: 

2. • Total! _^ 

3. Total: 

4. , . Total : 

5. ^ Totdl : 



ESTABLISHING RATES OF OCCURRENCE 
CLASSROOM OBSERVATION 1 

DATE 



NATURE OF ACTIVm 



NUMBER STUDENTS INVOLVED 



TYPE PARTICIPATION REaUIRED ■ 

INTERFERING BEHAVlbRS NUMBER TIMES OCCURRED 



1. _ Total: 

2. Totah 

3. _ Totdl: 

k. ____________________ Total: 

5. ' Totah 
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ESTABLISHING RATES OF OCCURRENCi 
CLASSROOM OBSERVATION 2 




DATE 

NATURE OF ACTIVITY 
NUMBER STUDENTS INVOLVED 
TYPE PARTICIPATION REQUIRED 




INTERFERING BEHAVIOaS NUMBER 


TIMES OCCURRED 


1. 


Total ■ 


2. 


Total : 


3. 


Total : 


h. Total: 


5. 


Total • 
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tUhK'UrATl UN OF RATES OF OCCURRENCE 



INTERFERIKG BEHAVIOR I (Specify); 



TOTAL OCCURRENCES FIRST FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSER\/AT|ON 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES SECOND FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES THIRD FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES DURING 3 F IFTEEN-MINUTE INTERVALS 

RATE OF OCCURRENCE 

(Average Friiquency per Fifteen-Minute Interval; 
Total Qccurrenees - 3) 

INTERFERING BEHAVIOR 2 (Specify): 



TOTAL OCCURRENCES FIRST FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES SECOND FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES THIRU FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES DURING 3 F IFTEEN-MINUTE INTERVALS 

RATE OF OCCURRENCE 

(Average Frequency per Fl f teen-Mlnute Interval; 
Total Occurrences 3) 

iirrERFERING BEHAVIOR 3 (Specify): 



TOTAL OCCURRENCES FIRST FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES SECOND FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES THIRD FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES DURING 3 FIFTEEN-MINUTE INTERVALS 

RATE OF OCCURRENCE 

(Average Frequency per Fifteen-Minute Interval • 
Total Occurrences - 3) 
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INTERFERING BEHAVIOR (Specify); 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES FIRST FIFTEEN-MINUTE ODSERVATION 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES SECOND FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES THIRD FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES DURINQ 3 FIFTiEN=MlNUT£ INTERVALS 

RATE OF OCCURRENCE 

(Averaga Frequency per Fifteen-Minute Interval; 
Total Occurrences - 3) . 

INTERFERING BEHAVIOR 5 (Specify) - ___________ 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES FIRST FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES SECOND Fl FTIEN-Ml NUTE OBSERVATION 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES THIRD FIFTEEN-MINUTE OBSERVATION 

TOTAL OCCURRENCES DURING 3 FIFTEEN-MINUTE INTERVALS 

RATE OF OCCURRENCE 

(Avarage Frequency per Fifteen-Minute Interval; 
Total Occurrences - 3) 
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K, Madsen, Teach ing/Discipl ine : Behavioral Principles Toward 
a Positive Apprpach (Boston: 1970)» P* 63* 

^Madsen and Madsen, p. 44. 



INSTRUCTIONAL SEaUENCE TOO 

* Recognizing and Obtat nfng At tend I nq Behavior ! An 
Individual Ued Teacher Education Module, The State Department 
of Education (Tallahassee: 1970)/ p, 9* 



INSTRUCTIONAL SECIUENCE THREE 

'Morris Haring, Attending and Responding (San Rafael, 

California: 1968), pp. 66-67. 

2 

The term approval responses, the categories under which 
these responses are subsumed^ and examples of specific responses 

are adapted from Madsen and Madseni pp. 115-122. 
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^These effects discusseH in Norris G. Haring, Attendlngj 
and Respnndinq (San R-jFfjel, Cjlifornidr 196B), p. 38, 

Slerbert C. Qutsy, John S. Werry, Marjorie McQueen, find 
Robert L. Sprague, '*Rumcdi at jon of the Conduct Problem Child in 
the Special Class Settinq,'* Except iondl Chi Idren , 32 (Aprrl, 1966), 
51 K ~~ ° ~~ 

^Several sthdies which support the effer^ti v^enuss of 
differentiul social reinforcement In developing social behaviors 
are reported In Wesley C. Becker, Don R, Thomas, dnd Douglas Carnlne, 
Reducing Behavior Problerns: An operarrt Condi t Ion i fig Guide for 
Teachers (Urbdna, Illinois: I969)~^p. 5-23. 

^Davld S, Kuypers, Wesley C. Becker, and K_ Daniel O^Leary^ 
'•How to Make a Token System Fall." In Fargo, Behrns* and Nolen, 
pp. 220-22K 

^Frank H. Hewett, Ti^e Emot I onal ly PI sturbed Chi Id j_n the 
Classroom (Boston: 1968), p. 174. ~' 

g 

Interfering behaviors rarely are so extreme that they threaten 
phyiical injury or property destruction; should such behaviors 
occurt however, the teacher obviously cannot ignore them. Isolation 
of the student involved may be the niost effective way to deal with 
extreme behaviors, and Is an alternative preferable to punishment* 

^Becker, Thomas, and Carnlne, 23. 



INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE FOUR 

'oavid Premaek, ^'Reinforcement Theory*' cited in Levine (Ed.), 
Nebraska Symposfum on Motivation , (Lincoln. Nebraika: 1965), p, I65, 

^Examples of the application of the Premaek principle can be 
found in Lloyd A, Homme, "Contingency Management," reprinted In 
George A, Fargo, Charlene Behrns, and Patricia Nolen (Eds,)» 
Behavior Modification In the Classroom (Belmont, California: 1970)^ 
pp". 71-76. 

3 

The concapt of the feinforcement menu Is from L, M, Addison 
and L, F. Homme^ "The Reinforcing Event (RE) Menu," as mentioned 
In Homme, p. 72; specific techniques for devising and utilizing 
the reinforcement menu are adapted from Marvin Daley, "The 
Reinforcement Menu: Finding Effective Rei nforcers' • (publication 
information not available). 
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These lists are adapted from Garth J. BUcknian and Adolph 
Silbermdn* Modification of Child Behavior (Belmont, California: 
1971). pp. Ikf'lks. 

^Haring, pp. 68-69. 

^Meacham and Wiesenp p, 51* 

^Kuypers^ Becker, and O'Learyi p. 22L 

^Kuypers, Becker, and O'Leary, p. 21 1. 
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